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BOYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


We are by no means among those 
“who expect that the utmost excellence 
*3 any project will ensure its universal 
reception. There are always to be 

nd opponents, some from the mere 
vanity of dissent, some from incapacity 
fe understand its. benefits, some from 
conscious disqualification to be admit- 
ted to share them. Our day may.add 
a distinct class to those repugnants ; 
that class, whose criminal disaffection 
to church and state makes them in- 
sinctively resist every plan which has 
for its object the good of society. With 
these luckless persons we have no hope 
of conviction, and shall not’ give our- 
selves much trouble for the purpose. 
We are content with finding a great 
evijority of the intelligent, manly, and 
patriotic, on the right side of any ques- 
tion ; for there will always be a mi- 
nority, peevish in proportion to its want 
of reason. 

Two or three writers in the periodi- 

cal publications have touched on our 
amnouncement of The Royal Literary 
Society ; but apparently with a total 
misconception of its means, spirit, and 
objects. One writer, from whom (con- 
sidering the vehicle of his lucubrations,) 
“Wwe should expect better views, calls it 
an Inquisition. This,—if it is not said 
for the sake of the word, and we will 
allow the word to be a good declama- 
tory kind of one,—we cannot under- 
stand, and shall therefore not pretend 
toanswer. Another, not slightly cha- 
grined that loyalty and good conduct 
should have any influence on admission, 
gallantly proposes that an Opposition So- 


ciely should be started, in which, of 


course, those qualifications will be un- 
necessary. A third begins dashingly, 
by the declaration, that the Royal So- 
ciety is on the decline, and the Royal|s 
Academy is allowed to do no good. We 
believe we may safely leave the defence 
of those Institutions to Sir Humphrey 
Davy and Sir Thomas Lawrence. A 
commencement of this fantastic and 
hazardous kind, is sufficient to give the 
character of all that follows. We ac- 
cordingly have the novel declamation 
about the generosity of public patro- 
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nage, which, as it is more profuse 
than any other, is according to this rea- 
soner, to render all other useless. We 
are next told, that Milton would not 
have been a member of a Royal Litera- 
ry Society. It is probable enough, 

that when the dreams of republicanism 
took possession of Milton, he would 
not have been a member of any thing, 
under the unsettled government of his 
misguided and unhappy king. But 
we know that he hated the tyranny of 
the mob, we know that he honoured 
religion ; and we are thus assured that 
he would be among the last men living, 
to turn away from a project for the ad. 
vancement of the literature which he 
loved, simply because it was connected 
with deference for the laws, and res- 
pect for religion. But does the writer 
mean to say, that the British. constitu- 
tion of the nineteenth century is like 
the constitution of the seventeenth ? 
With such arguments, it is a waste 
of time to combat ; we “‘ beat the air.” 
Where the writer ventures on a fact, we 
can convict him of unacquaintance, 
both with the fact, and its natural in- 
ference. He says that the French Aca- 
demy was instituted to spread political 
delusion through the country. This is 
untrue, for it had nothing to do with 
politics. Next, that authors of pure 


&c. habits, however prodigious their 


talents, found great difficulty of ad- 
mission, or died excluded. Untrue 
in the principal point, for there is pro- 
bably no great French writer on record, 
since the days of Riehlieu, who is not 
on the list of the Academy, with the ex- 
ception of a few, remaakable for impu- 
nity, and offence to the laws. The admis- 
sion was difficult, because the compe- 
tition was excessive ; the French Lite- 
rati, not being of the opinion of the pre- 
sent reasoner, and looking on the Royal 

Sanction as ahigh honour, We think 
the number too narrow. For the re- 
mainder of the dissertation we have no 
room, notwithstanding its alarm at im- 
provements in the comforts of the low- 
er orders, and the intelligence of the 
nation. 

The question is briefly this. The 
King, with a liberality, which if it were 
within our rank to offer panegyric to 
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our sovereign, we should commemo- 
rate with our highest praise, has done 
that which every literary man in the 
empire has been wishing to see done 
in it. In giving his sanction to a great 
Institution for polite literature, he does 
that which has always been attributed 
as an honour to the prince by whom it 
was done, and a most important service 
to the country. Such acts are in their 
nature ofa growing glory; and they have 
sometimes superseded all the other dis- 
tinctions of an active reign. The era 
of Louis XIII and Ricklieu, is now re- 
membered in France only as the date 
of the French Academy—though it was 
distinguished by the most eminent po- 
litical events, and gave the Catholic the 
final victory over the Hugonot, the king 
the supremacy over the barons, and 
France the original ascendancy over 
Austria. 

The formation of academies has been 
the process of public wisdom in all 
times of modern Europe. [Isolated ef- 
forts have been always found inade- 
quate ; the true stimulus and support 
was to be found ouly in assemblages and 
institutions, where men are excited at 
once by a sense of respect for their si- 
tuation, of honourable rivalry, and of 
mutual improvement. 

With these establishments there are 
naturally connected immediate facilities, 
and assistances of greatimportance. The 
Academy of Arts sets itself to prepare 
models and studier, beyond the means 
of the private student. The Academy 
of Science furnishes apparatus or funds 
for costly discoveries. The Academy of 
Literature furnishes books, correspond - 
ence, and prizes, for the encourage- 
ment of rising ability. 

The patronage of the King is an ho- 
nour, It is the natural desire of every 
man, of a well constituted mind, to en- 
joy the respect of society. The favour 
of the sovereign to a man of genius, 
is only the highest and most authentic 
expression of that respect. The author 
of Waverley has not been degraded by 
his title. Johnson and Cowper were not 
degraded by their pensions. The ‘pro- 
jected Society has nothing in common 
with a band of pensioners, chosen in 
caprice or charity, They are to be 
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chosen on the public evidence of their 
literature; they must have been the 
authors of some work which gives proof 
of their capability. One half are to be 
chosen,by the King, on their pubéic ro- 
putation. One half to be direct/y chosen 
by the public. The talent of a writer is 
not necessarily impaired by his being 
considered worthy of the favour of his 
sovereign, 

In our former remarks on the sub- 
ject, we mada some objections to what 
we considered inadequacies in the plan. 
But to its spirit, none; and we still 
think of it as one of the most noble and 
patriotic conceptions that could have 
been formed. It may not ereate genius, 
but it. will offer most valuable facilities 
to those that may be advancing to sus- 
tain the literary honours of England: it 
promises to excite in a wiser and more 
national direction, the patronage of the 
country. It will give a union, a sanc- 
tion, and a dignified encouragement, to 
the loyal and pure in literature, against 
the disloyal and the corrupting. It will 
lay a rational and manly restriction on 
the wavering genius that hesitates be- 
tween a vicious popularity, and an ho- 
norable prospect; and by making of- 
fences to the constitution and the reli- 
gion of the country a decided source 
of exclusion, will undoubtedly guard 
many a feebly principled mind from ex- 
travagance, until time shall have taught 
it in wisdom and in truth, to “ Fear 
God and honour the King.” 


eae en 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Poems. By Henry Neele. 12mo. 2d Edition. 


The additions to this new publication of 
Mr. Neele’s “ Odes,” &c. are entitled to 
notice. It is three years since we reviewed 
the original work (L. G. No. 39); and it is 
@ pleasure to us to observe, that what we 
then predicated of the writer is fulfilled by the 
improved judgment and taste displayed in 
his later productions. Before, however, 
quoting the entire piece which justifies this 

vourable report, we would still caution Mr. 
Neele against such compounds as “ silken- 
shodden boura,”’ which throw an air of bur- 
leaque.over sentiment ; and such lines as 
Hope is a sensitive plant, looks fair to gaze 

At distance on— 
which seine beam bad metre and abrupt con- 
struction. He must not allow his mind to 
be seduced, nor his ear harmonized into the 
allowance of such drawbacks upon the felici- 
ties of thought which gleam through his 
compositions, and many of which are bright- 
ly visible in the following . 
Qriver CromweEit's last Intereiew with his 

Daughter (Mrs. CLAYPOLE) invnediaicly pre- 

views to her Death. 


- A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT, 


SCENE—A Bedchamber. 

Crom. How fare you, Daughter ! 
Mrs. C. Even as a bird, my Father, 
Long chained to one dull prison, feels at length 
Link by link severing, wad, the hour at hand 
When it shall spread its sweet wings unconfined, 
And mingle with the blue and boundless heaven. 
Cram. =, not thus, Maria, talk not 

thus ¢ 


I must not lose thee, for, when thou art gone, 
There is a void in this distracted bosom 

Too wide for worlds to fill. 

+ | heart is broken, and thy constant love, 
Like fresh green moss upor a fallen column, 
Has long been all that holds the perishing frag- 
ments 

In its soft touch her. 

Mrs, C. 1s’t come to this? 

And hangs thy happiness upon a thread . 
So frail as this poor life? Will all thy honours, 
Thy conquests, dignities, avail thee nothing ? 
Thine are the throne, the sceptre —. 

Crom. Baubles, baubles! 

Would that Le 4 soul had ne'er been lured by 
such ! 

Oh! that I could return into the womb, 

And be the nothing that I was, or live 

My days of happ hood o’er again— 

My innocent bo: , when I slept soft sleeps 
Unbroken, unembittered, and shed tears, 

Not like these lava drops, that furrow up 

The cheeks they course, but the heart's gentlest 


waters, 
Lightening the fount they flowed from : 
Or, better still, that I could drop at once 
Into the silent grave——But, tho’ I've prayed 
For death, he will not come and kindly ad 
The body’s ruin to the wreck within. 
Alas! my soul is like a weapon, which 
Heaven's lightenings have destroyed, yet left 
unscathed : 

Its scabbard of vile clay. 

Mrs.C. Oh! listen to me, 
Dear Father, listen. 

Crom. Speak, speak on, my child. 

Mre. C. My hour is nigh— 
Oh! do psc nurse the treacherous hope that 

ear 
Or ee, weakness prompts the thought, I 
ecl, 

I know, that I am dying ; and yon taper, 
Now glimmering in its socket, will not waste 
So soon as [—yet ere my spirit parts, 
I’ve somewhat for thy ear. 

Crom. Oh! give it utterance ; 
Aud never wretch tortured with want or pain 
Hung o’er the sounds that promised wealth and 


ease, 
As I will listen to thee ! 
Mrs. yer on nearer~nearer yet—lend me 


y hand. 
Look dowa on me, sweet heaven, and strengthen 


me, 
$o that my dying breath may dry the tears 
A country sheds, and give to pristine lustre 
A Father's tarnished fame! 
Crom. \\ hat mean’st thou, child! 
Thy words a dark and vague, yet shake my 
sou 
Like distant thander, ere we know the place 
On which the bolt will fall. 
Are. C. There was a man 
Who found one prostrate in the dust, and wel- 
tering 
In her own gore. 
deadly ; 
He raised her, stanched her wounds, and smiled 


The wounds were deep, not 


She clung to him, and blessed him. Then he 
smiled 
Again, and she was eloquent in praise 
And liberal in reward—and then he clasped her, 
And stabbed her to the heart! 
Crom. Most horrible ! 
Lives therea wretch like this! My spies shall 
find him ; 
I'll scour the country round, cre ke shall ‘scape 
The hands of justice. : 
Mrs. C. Ah! the man I mean 
Is seated high above his fellow men, | 
Too high for justice—Thousands at his nod 
‘Tremble, and tens of thousands, who now curse 
him 
In secret, hide their hatred in their hearts 
Like a sheathed dagger, and they dare not strike. 
Crom. Oh! heaven! 
Why knew I this no sooner! 
Mis.C. 1 feared the tale 
Would but offend you. 
Crom, Offend me! Lives the wretch 
Where the sun shines and the wind blows I'll 
find him. 
Sits he upon a throne as high as Andes, 
The vengeance of this arm shall reach him. Say 
But where and who he is. 
Mrs. C. He stands there. 
His name is Cromwell. 
Crom. Heaven and earth! do I hear right! 
A murderer ! I, a treacherous wurderer ! 
Girl, tell me what thou mean’st : whe is't that I 
Have slaughtered as thou say’st ? 
Mrs. C. "Twas Liberty ! 
"Twas Honour, Justice, Virtue — ‘twas thy 
Country ! 
Didst thou not find her bleeding from the wounds 
Which traitors planted? Didst not seem to 
scothe her, 
And live but in her favour ? Smile upon her, 
Fawning, till she was in thy grasp? and then ——. 
I dare not paint the rest. Ask thy own heart 
To finish the foul likeness. 
Crom. Oh! spare me, spare me ! 
Mrs. C. Not till thy actions show a soul re- 
solved 





That injuries foul as these shall last no longer. 
Crom. Oh! thou hast probed my heart, 

And from its secret chambers where they lurked 

Torn forth my inmost thoughts, and held them 


up 
Naked and bleeding to my frighted gaze— 
What wouldst thou have me to do? 

Mrs. C. Descend King Charles's throne— 
Tear off the pilfered diadem from thy brow, 
Restore the people’s ravished rites, and leave 
The tainted atmosphere of courts to breathe 
In penitence and peace. 

rom. To live a wretch, 

Whom all who do not hate will scora—to waste 
Beneath the withering scowl of cold contempt— 
To be like the majestic eagle shorn 
Of all its plumes, chained to the earth, a mark 
For every paltry beak to peck against— 
To have my country’s sorrows charged on me, 
And if she prospers, tho’ her beggars share 
Her glory and her honours, I shall be 
A foul anomaly, a One at, 
And, negro-like, grow beneath the sun 
‘That brightens ail beside. Perish the thought! 
*Twere better, happier far, to stoop beneath 
The headsman’s axe; or fall upon the sword 
Which my own right hand draws. ’ 

Mrs. C. Well, | am passing, but if my dying 

breath 

Be not accounted lighter than the wind 
Which passes by unheeded—if thy soul 
Be not less valued than those empty toys 








upon her. 
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This vain world’s vainest baubles, let my spirit, 
Now trembling on the threshold of eternity, 
B the iger to heaven, to publish 
Thy faith and thy repentance. If these eyes 
Are closed in death ere thy resolve is made, 
The hour is past—God’s hour of grace is past, 
Like an offended angel, to return 
No more, unless.in memory’s eye to shake 
A torch of quenchless ire. 
Crom, Oh! stay, sweet saint, 
One moment check thy heavenward flight. 
(Walks towards the front of the stage.) 
If it must be—yet ’tis a perilous trial, 
‘he labours of long years—the hopes of youth 
The crown of age to be resigned at once— 
All, all—the pang which tears the’soul away 
From its clay tabernacle were a cup 
Less charged with bitterness—But hence vain 
thoughts! 
Avaunt, ye busy fiends! whose envious gripe 
Would pluck me from the heaven ye dare not 
hope for. 
Daughter, I am resolved. 
(Turns round, and sees his daughter dead.) 
Ha! my child! 
Gone, gone—it cannot be—look up to me ! 
Maria! dear Maria, speak to me 
But one, one word. I'll give up all—-I’ll give 
A thousand worlds to hear thee speak once more, 
Or press thy gentle fingers on my heart 
In token that thou hear’st me—Ah! no pres- 
sure— 
Cold—lifeless—and on her dead cheek that look 
Which her grieved spirit parted with—that look 
Of beautiful reproach—more terrible 
Than Gorgon hidcousness. Oh! God of heaven, 
Thou art avenged, and 1 am lost for ever !— 
(Throws himself on the bed. The scene closes.) 
The comparisons in the first two interlocu- 
tory passages are apt and beautiful ; the si- 
mile between the tears of innocence and 
guilt is finely expressed; and so is that of 
the soul to a sword. Neither will the com- 
parison of the chained-eagle, nor the truly 
eo allusion to the sun, in Cromwell's 
t speech but one, escape the admiration 
of the lovers of verse ; but indeed (except 
here and there the omission of a preposi- 
tion or relative pronoun) the whole is very 
charmingly and forcibly expressed, and the 
denouement is excellent. 
There are some sweet lines to the River 
Wye, of which the two following stanzas are 
an example. 





Nature and art combine to grace 

Thy green and gorgeous dwelling-place, 
Yon rich-clad hills, Earth’s fairest birth, 
Yet seem to scorn their mother Earth; 
And search the breast of Heaven to woo 
Its brightness down tu grace thee too ; 
And ivied fane and shattered pile 

Even in their ruin o’er thee smile, 

While with the spoils of time they dresa 
Thy own immortal loveliness. 


How softly yon frail vessel glides 

Between thy rich and fertile sides ! 

Earth’s fairest scenes are round her spread, 
Heaven’s brightest glories o’er her shed $ 
While glows in the transparent Wye ' 
Another earth, another sky, 

And turrets frown, and villas gleam, 
Making that lovely vessel seem 
Some fairy isthmus, placed to join 
Two worlds of splendour so divine. 


We shall but add another of the novelties 
of this volume: it is a song, but we quote 


it to do credit to a bard whom we believe to 
be a young writer, and who is evidently a 
modest and unassuming candidate fer fame. 
SONG. 

This silent glen, this silent glen, 

O how I love its solitude ! 
Far from those busy haants of men, 

Far from the heartless multitude. 
No eye, save Nature's sovereign beam ; 
No breath, cut heaven's, to break the dream ; 
No voice, but yonder babbling stream, 

Dares on the ear intrude. 


The peace—the peace of graves is here; 
O that it would but last! 
But Man lives like the waning year, 
Till joy’s last leaf is past : 
His bliss, like autumn-plants, of power 
To flourish for a transient hour, 
Ere the bud ripens to a flower 
Dies on the wintry blast. 


Yon Alder tree—see, how she courts 
The zephyrs as they stray ; 

Yet every breeze with which she sports 
Scatters a leaf away : 

So Man will wreaths of Pleasure crave, 

‘Tho’ with each flower a thorn she gave, 

And the Jast leaves him in the grave, 
To coldness and decay ! 


How fearfully that hollow blast 
’ Raved round the mountains hoar ; 
Ruffled the wave, in fury pass’d 
The heath—and was no more ! 
Such is the fame of mortal man— 
In pride and fury it began, 
Yet sooner e’en than life’s bricf span 
The empty noise was v’er. 


And e’en to those for whom is spread 
Joy’s banquet richly crowned, 

This world is but a gorgeous bed, 
Where, in fast slumber bound, 

Pomp’s gaudy trappings spread beneath, 

They dream away life’s fleeting breath, 

Till night comes closing in, and Death 
Draws his dark drapery round. 





Calthorpe ; or Fallen Fortunes, By the 
author of “ The Mystery, or Forty 
Years Ago." London, 1820, 3 vols. 


We some months ago noticed a novel in 
terms of warm commendation, entitled, 
“The Mystery,” &e. We then deseribed 
the author as “‘ competent to the task of af- 
fording a full share of entertainment to his 
readers, and raising the alternate feelings of 
euriosity, mirth, anxiety, and sorrow.” The 
success of that work, (which has now been 
several months out of print,) has thrown no 
discredit on our opinion. The nt novel 
is, in our judgment, very superior in interest 
to its predecessor ; and where the writer has 
chosen to display his facetious humeur, even 
more comic, ee ee into any thing 
like vulgarity. We shall endeavour to give 
our readers some idea of the story, without 
taking upon ourselves to go through all its 
varieties. 

Mr. Burleigh, an eminent advocate, and 
most estimable man, is represented to be tlie 
father of a very interesting son and daughter, 
who are named Henry and Harriet. The 
father desires his future representative to 
turn his thoughts to commerce, and Henry 
is consequently placed with Mr. Hanson, a 
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substantial citizen, who is also a popular 
orator, aud who thinks he-has found in the 
son of Mr. Burleigh an eligible: match for 
his only daughter. The young man is ac- 
cordingly treated with the greatest kindness 
and respect by the merchant and his family, 
whom he accompanies to Brighton. While 
he is enjoying allthe delights of that fashion- 
able watering-place, a daring attempt is 
made to carry off Harriet by foree from 
Richmond. In consequence of this Henry is 
impatient to see his father; and’ on the re- 
turn of his city friends he leaves them at Sut- 
ton, to walk to Richmond. He loses his 
way, and it is midnight. before he finds hims 
self near home. His steps are arrested by 
the awful ceremony of the interment of 8 
suicide. He retires with unspeakable dis- 
tress from the appalling scene, lamenting 
that the unhappy being had not heard the 
powerful reasoning of his revered father 
against the crime of self-murder. He has- 
tens home, where he has the affliction to 
learn that it was that father whom he had 
seen consigned to the earth with such cir. 
cumstances of horror. 

In consequence of the verdict of Felo de 
se, given against the late Mr. Burleigh, (and 
which is the result of an inquest described with 
all the spirit of a Smollett,) the property ef 
the deceased is claimed for the crown, while 
Henry, and his mother and sister, are plunged 
in the most frightful poverty. Their rich re- 
lations insult them with pea profes- 
sions, but afford no substantial relief; and 
Henry, no longer considered a suitable hus- 
band for the daughter of the citizen, is com- 
pelled to retire from the persecution” of 
which he is the object. In this melancholy 
situation, a poor but worthy man, whom he 
had once shunned, to avoid hurting the 
pride of his late friend, the merchant, under- 
takes to assist him, and succeeds in procur- 
ing him a situation at Hamburgh. On his 
voyage an elderly man of extraordinary ap- 
pearance attracts his attention. The stran- 
ger drops a miniature, which he picks up to 
restore to him, and in doing so recognizes 
the portrait of his own mother. The subse- 
quent conduct of the stranger, (whose name 
is Brinkman) indicates much mysterious 

ief. Henry is disappointed in the yo a 

e had been led to cherish. He is walking 
in the streets of Hamburgh iw great distress, 
when he again meets with Brinkman, by 
whom he is invited. to accompany him and 
his daughter, a lovely and interesting female, 
to Berlin and Leipsic. The condact of 
Brinkman becomes more thoughtful and re- 
markable ; and Henry and Louisa, left a good 
deat alone, become enamoured of each other. 
Brinkman discovers their passion, and gives 
it the sanction of his approbation. ‘I'he fol- 
lowing scene then oecurs.—The youth, it 
should be premised, is only known to Brink- 
mau by his Christian name, ae Mr. Henry, 
the name of Burleigh having been laid aside 
when he was about to leave d. 

** A week had passed after the latter had 
been authorised to consider himself the fu- 
ture husband of Louisa, when he was sum- 
moned to attend her father in his study. 

“©The time is now come,’ said, Brink. 
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man, ‘ when I think it desirable that you 
should proceed to undertake the delicate task, 
which I long since announced it to be my 
wish that you should perform. It is no 
common mii on which you have to pro- 
ceed, and where you are to present yourself, 
with the papers which I am about to confide 
to you, I can venture to predict that you will 
witness a scene not easily to be forgotten. 
If you acquit yourself as I feel assured that 


you will, there may be some hope of happi- 
ness for you and Louisa. But in the first 
place . you will have to reduce a proud 


yg who hays dreams on what a fright- 
recip ice stands,—to beggar y- 

«indeed I—I hope, sir, that may be 
avoided. It cannot be necessary to Louisa’s 
epee or mine. My industry will, I 
doubt not, preserve us from want ; and luxu- 
yous splendour will not be required to ren- 

our felicity complete.’ ” 

“** Fond boy! you are dreaming of bliss 
and beauty, and see but little beyond the 
present moment. Louisa is handsome, you 
admire her, and believe that when she is 
yours, —- must follow as a matter of 
course. ! young man, has your present 
existence been so blissful, that you can fear- 
lessly venture to encumber yourself with 
po the Ihave perhaps been too jpeeriet- 
tate in encouraging your passion. But it is 
not yet too late for reflection. Look, and 
consider well what you do, before you 
finally decide.’ ‘The determination come 
to, on my part, I am sure, needs no revi- 
sion.’ * You speak the language of ena 
moured youth. Again I say, look well to 
what you do, while yet your steps may be 
reiraced. I grant you that Louisa is fair, 
her figure elegant, her countenance full of 
expresive harmony and love, Her face, her 
form, her playfulness, and lastly her health, 
the undoubted offspring of cheerfulness and 
innocence, present an image of beauty and 
purity, on which a seraph’s eye might love to 
dwell, But these charms which now capti- 
vate your heart, may fade almost in a mo- 
ment. Long before old age shall approach, 
sickness may dismiss those roses from her 
cheeks; care and sorrow may banish 
those exhilarating smiles, on which you 
fondly calculate; and those eyes, which 
now pour forth their mild radiance in 
a rich flood of unfailing splendour, bereft 
of all their brightness, may feebly glimmer 
in their darkening orbits, the dull and heavy 
append: of premature decay.” ‘ Un- 
doubtedly Louisa is mortal. Disease and 
sorrow may assail her; but what created be- 
ing is exempt from the same eet d 
would only guard you against taking upon 
yourself a permanent charge, from a ea- 
gerness to possess a transient, perishing flow- 
er. Look on this picture.’ ” 


“* With these words, Brinkman produced | His 


from his bosom the portrait on which Henry 
had seen him gaze, on their e from 
Harwich to Heligoland.—Henry looked 

in on the well-known features of his mo- 

r, and exclaimed, in a tone scarcely au- 
dible—* What!—what of this!—’ ‘Behold 
a faint resemblance of as perfect an 
image of human beauty as ever graced 





the orb on which we tread, since the 
spirit of God first moved on the face of 
the waters. Gaze on it with me; but while 
I gaze, my fevered brain bounds through 
the melancholy intervening years, and ¢on- 
templates with burning anguish the scenes of 
other days, when this bright straggler from 
a better world seemed born for me, and 
born to eonsummate a gay and glorious des- 
tiny. I see her, not as the fair lifeless toy 
we hold, but smiling with all the native 
ease of unconscious  Poiront glowing with 
chastening hope, yet modestly receding from 
the advances to which she was ever exposed ; 
gay, soft and bright, as the budding blossom 
of spring, while by the early morning 
sis, it tremb y shrinks from the ap- 
proaching zephyr.’ ”’ 
“** She was indeed most fair.” ‘ Fair! — 
*tls sncrilege to say it. She was celestial ! 
but oh, what fiend gave me to look upon her, 
and look upon her with hope, only to see 
her cnnechel away by a wretch,—I will not 
say a villan—’* ‘How !’ interrupted 
Henry. ‘ Of whom do you speak?” ‘ Bear 
with me if incoherent ; I lose myself when I 
think of her. Ihave no command of my 
tongue; but, like a wretch I once saw on 
the wheel in his second day of torture, who 
asked me for water, which I was not allow- 
ed to supply, I could in one moment of de- 
lirious ageny, run through all the varieties 
of blasphemy and prayer.’ ‘ But of whom 
did you speak ?? ‘No matter.—I wander 
from my object. This being, such as I have 
described her,—or rather such as no man 
shall ever describe, was, in person as in 
mind, all that pm can image of perfection. 
But in a very few years, though apparently 
happy, I saw her reduced by sickness to an 
emaciated spectre of herself.—Now all that I 
would say, (forgive my wandering as I did,) 
is this—suffer not your hopes and your des- 
tiny, to rest on the evanescent bliss which 
external charms may promise ; seek to ally 
oregon with no one whose mind,—whose 
eart, is not the superior object of attraction.’ 
‘* With these words Brinkman replaced the 
miniature. 
‘* «1 feel,’ said Henry, ‘the force of what 
you say, and know that Mrs. Burleigh was 
such as you—’ ‘Ha! did you know her?’ 
cried Brinkman ; and a stare of wild conster- 
nation accompanied his words. ‘ Well.— 
And her Husband also— ‘ Mention him 
not !—He was the wretch who—but let me 
not pursue him in the grave.’ ‘He was a 
man of whom the world might be proud. 
His eloquence was—’ ‘ Brilliant as the 
eo of a volcano; but,blasting as its deso- 
ating lava!’ ‘ His eloquence,’ Henry 
wartnly answered, ‘ in itself sublime, was 
rendered tly so, by its never being 
wittingly exerted but in the cause of justice. 
heart was the sacred home of every hu- 
man virtue.’ ‘ You speak from vague report. 
Such indeed, was the belief of the mad mis- 
taken world.’ ‘And such he was. From 
the evidence of my own senses I speak ; 
from having known him, and enjoyed his 
beloved society from my earliest infancy till 
his lamented death.’ ‘ What then was Bur- 
leigh to you?’ ‘ He was my father.’ ‘ God 





of Justice!’ exclaimed Brinkman, retiring 
with terrific emotion as he spoke. ‘ Can it 
be possible !” 

“ He sunk into a chair, reclined his head, 
covered his eyes, and spoke not for some 
minutes. He at length revived.’ 

**] would not war against filial piety 
like yours. No; God forbid. But your 
father destroyed all my hopes. I had re- 
cently returned from France, when I aspired 
to your mother’s hand. I flattered myself 
with visions of success, when a base and 
groundless report was raised, that I had 
acted an atrocious part in the French revo- 
lution. Its horrors had just then commenc- 
ed. My suit was in rar 9 rejected, 
and Arabella became the wife of your father, 
To him that report undoubtedly owed its 
rise” ‘ You knew him not. Of such con- 
duct he was utterly incapable. Ata time 
when he little thought that I could ever men- 
tion it to you, he, (alluding I doubt nof to 
this circumstance,) most solemnly declared 
to me, that you had without cause suspected 
him of having injured you. Till this mo- 
ment, it never occurred to me that you had 
at any time been the subject of our conver- 
sation; but now from your name, which, as 
it is not a very uncommon oue, either here, 
or in England, did not betore challenge par- 
ticular attention, I conclude that you were 
the defendant in a cause which he conduct. 
ed, but a short period before his death.’ 
* Your conjecture,’ said Brinkman, ‘ is not 
erroneous. I was the defendant in the case 
you allude to; and ther: again his malice 
burst forth in a flood of eloquence, which, 
as he had before blasted my prospect of bliss, 
now gave to the winds my last chance of 
comfort.’ ‘ Till the verdict was returned, 
he believed that you had long since been 
dead, and suspected not that you were the 
person whose interest had formerly been op 

osed to his. Then sincerely pitying you, 
fe would himself have hastened to offer you 
assistance, but that he knew it would not 
be accepted. He, however, caused enquiries 
to be made A our abode, and at- 
tempted to supply relief in sucha way, that 
it should not appear to come from him. 
Did you receive no communication about 
that time from an unknown hand?’ ‘ What 
new surprise would you prepare? You have 
turned my thoughts to a terrible moment. 
O yes! I remember I was sitting in my 
apartment, ruminating on the decision whic 
made me a beggar. 1 felt myself fast has- 
tening to the tomb, and the image of my 
child—of my- Louisa, seemed to stand before 
me, such as I believed she must soon be, 
alone in the midst of a merciless and perse- 
cuting world. It was midnight; a storm 
raged without, and the winds were alternate- 
ly heard, now hoarse and loud as the thunder 
of heaven, now soft and sad as the sigh of @ 
dying infant.’ ‘ Were you alone?” ‘ I was 
alone ; and while the tempest of the night 
seemed but faintly to image the storm that 
agitated my lonely and disconsolate heart, J 
exclaimed aloud, ‘It is not that my limbs 
become feeble, it is not that my eyes grow 
dim, and that general debility invades my 
frame—it is not that my future days must 
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be passed in hopeless poverty, that I com- 
plain; but it is for thee, lovely one! on 
whom I have inflicted life, that my tears 
flow,—that the unutterable pangs I now feel 
arise.’ While I thus spoke, my door open- 
ed. ‘The servant had anne Bey, but receiv- 
ing no answer, had ventured to come in. She 
gave me a letter which had just been left, 
with strict injunctions that it should be de- 
livered immediately. I opened it, and found 
it contained three notes for one hundred 
pounds each, which were accompanied by a 
scrap of paper, on which were written these 
words : ‘From one whom you have unin- 
tentionally wronged, but who sympathizes 
with you in your present distress.”’ ‘ Did 
you preserve that paper?” ‘ Most carefully. 
It is here, with others that I always bear 
about my person.’ 

‘‘ Brinkman produced the paper. Henry 
looked at it, on immediately said, ~ 

*« « This is not my father’s writing ; but I 
recognise the hand of one who was then in 
his employ.’ ‘ Look again. Are you cer- 
tain?? ‘ Fam.’ 

“« Brinkman turned away his face to con- 
ceal his emotidn, and groaned deeply. 

“© «7 knew,’ Henry went on, ‘ that he 
had endeavoured to afford you relief.’ ‘ Would 
to God he had withheld it? ‘ Did it not 
come at a seasonable moment ?’ ‘ I thought 
it did. The perishing sufferers of Israel’s 
race welcomed not the heaven-descended 
manna, with warmer transports of aay ws 
wonder, joy, and gratitude.’ ‘Why then 
regret that it came?’ ‘ Because, instead of 
being the good it seemed, it proved my ruin. 
—Ruin, did I say ?—it proved my annihila- 
tion—my everlasting perdition!’ ‘I do not 
understand—’ -‘ It is not fit you should.— 
No more. Leave me now.—The business 
I talked of before.is no longer of consequence. 
I have nothing to communicate—to you, 
that is, at present. Leave me—leave me to 
myself.” Henry obeyed the request in si- 
lence.” 

This scene, involving the secret on which 
the story hinges, may serve as an example 
of the author’s style and manner in the se- 
rious parts: the pressure of other matter 

revents us from at present indulging in any 
her extract. We may safely speak of 
the novel, however, as replete with interest, 
and well combining the qualities of several 
of the most esteemed writers in this species 
of composition. 





Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
By John Foster. London, 8vo. pp. 
304. 


This volume is the work of, we believe, 
the author of a series of Essays “On De- 
cision of Character,” &c. which have at- 
tracted considerable attention from their pe- 
culiarity and force. The present production 
exhibits the same vigour of language, with 
the same originality of thought, but on a 
subject of incalculab greater extent, eleva- 
tion, and pressing public importance. The 
history of the design is given in a short pre- 
face. Mr. Foster had adopted the subject of 
“Popular Ignorance,” as the matter of 





a speech delivered at a meeting of the Bristol 
Auviliary Bible Society. Additional views 
subsequently suggested themselves; and out 
of the address grew a volume. This was a 
fair and natural progress for his thinking ; 
but it is to be regretted that this progress 
was adopted in his writing, and that we now 
have only a speech with a large body of mis- 
cellaneous illustration attached to it, when 
the writer was so obviously capable of giving 
systematic clearness, and vigorous consecu- 
tive opicis to thoughts so worthy of the phi- 
losopher and the christian. e wish to 
draw the attention of the higher orders to 
this book. Of its writer we have only the 
hearsay knowledge, that he is a dissenting 
minister, living in opulent retirement some- 
where in the west, and dividing his hours be- 
tween benevolence and literature. It is ra- 
thera reproach to a man of his rank of in- 
telligence and opportunity, that heshould not 
have been known hitherto by large contribu- 
tions to the mind of his country; and we 
look with great expectation to his pursuing 
a career of inquiry into subjects of the 
nature of the “ jhe on Popular Igno- 
tance.” As a strong piecdeale 74 of the 
volume, we will say, that we can discover in 
it no exclusive opinions, no offence to the 
establishment, nothing that could designate 
the author, as of any peculiar Discipline ; 
and this fact has a right to attract additional 
respect to his judgment upon the general 
question. He found his subject of an order 
to be treated of on the universal principles 
of reason, a noble and exalted object for his 
contemplation ; and he disdained to sully it 
by looking through the opake and distorting 
media of peculiar opinions. The object of 
the Essay is to exhibit the actual and ¢tre- 
mendous deficiency of mental cultivation, ef- 
fort, excitement, and knowledge, in the mul- 
titude of the nation ;—the necessity of turning 
the power and resources of the state upon it, 
from the palpable inadequacy of individual be- 
nevolence ; and finally,the modes in which this 
grand operation is to be most effectually ex- 
ecuted. The author has done all this toa 
certain extent, and done it with a mastery 
and novelty deserving of high praise. His 
language always clear, often rises into splen- 
dour ; but his splendour is only the minister 
of his reason, and his most remote and daz- 
zling illustrations strike down and penetrate 
with logical directness and power. Our ex- 
tracts must be desultory, and less the de- 
tails of opinions, which must be learned 
from the perusal of the entire volume, than 
specimens of its eloquence and originality of 
style. We give one of the passages, in which 
the inattention to popular intelligence is finely 
set forth. 

* OF a very different kind, however, are 
the circumstances must readily exhibiting 
themselves to view in alleviation of the gloom 
with which we might contemplate that pe- 
riod of our history ; or rathsr, they would 
beguile us out of the perception of its being 
a gloomy scene at all. For we all look back 
with pleasure to that age of our nation when 
Elizabeth reigned. How can we refuse to 
indulge a delightful sympathy with the ener- 
gy of those times, and an elation at beholding 
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the splendid unparalleled allotment to her 
reign and service, of statesmen, heroes, and 
literary geniuses, but for whom ‘ that bright 
occidental star’ would have left no such 
brilliant track of fame behind her? But, all 
this while, what was the intellectual state of 
the people, properly so denominated,and what 
should we deem {t ought to have heen in or- 
Jer to be in due proportion to the magnifi. 
cence of these their representative chiefs? 
Ri .- 4 gery that : was, what the infer- 
nal blight and blast o might be ex- 
pected to have left it, cerdlly aia most 
wretchedly degraded. What it was, is shewn 
by the facts, that it was found impossible, 
even under the inspiring auspices of the lite- 
rate Elizabeth, with her constellation of 
geniuses, orators, scholars, to supply the 
churches generally with officiating persons 
capable o going with decency through the 
task of the public service, made ready, as 
every part of it was, to their hands ; and that 
to be able to read, was the very marked dis- 
tinction of here and there an individual. It 
requires little effort but that of going low 
enough, to complete the general account in 
conformity to such facts. 

** And here we cannot help remarking 
what a deception we suffer to pass on us 
from history. It celebrates some period th 
a nation’s career as pre-eminently illustrious, 
for magnanimity, lofty enterprise, literature, 
and original genius. There was perhaps & 
learned and vigorous monarch, and there 
were Cecils and ¥ Walsinghams, and Shake- 
spears and Spensers, and and Ra- 
leighs, with many other powerful thinkers 
and actors,to render it the proudest 


of our 
national glory. And we thoughtlessly admit 
on our im ibition 


nation this yen ex 
as representing, in some indistinct manner, 
the collective state of the people in that age ! 
The ethereal summits ofa tract of the moral 
world are conspicuous and fair in the lustre 
of heaven, and we take no thought of the 
immensely greater propertion of it which is 
sunk in gloom and covered with fogs. The 
general mass of the population, whose phy- 
sical vigour, indeed, and courage, and ree 
to the interests of the country, were of suc’ 
admirable avail to the purposes, and ufider 
the direction, of the mighty spirits that 
wielded their rough agency;—this great mass 
was sunk in such mental barbarism, as to be 
laced at about the same distance from their 
illustrious intellectual chiefs, as the hordes 
of Scythia from the most elevated minds of 
Athens. It was nothing to this great dehased 
multitude spread over the country, existing 
in the coarsest habits, destitute, in the pro- 
portion of ten thousand to one, of cultivation, 
and still to a considerable extent enslaved b 
the popish superstition,—it was nothing, di- 
rectly, to them, as to drawing forth their 
minds into free exercise and acquirement, 
that there were, within the circuit of the 
island, a profound scholarship, a most dis- 
ciplined and vigorous reason, a masculine 
eloquence, and genius breathing enchant- 
ment. Both the actual possessors of these 
noble things, and the portion of society 
forming, around them, the sphere immedi- 
ately pervaded by the delight and iastruction 
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imparted by them, might as well, for 
thing they difused of this luxury and benefit 
among the general multitude, have been a 
Brahminical cast, dissociated by an imagined 
essential distinction of nature. This apa 
trate multitude grovelled through life as 
through dark subterraneous passages, to 
their graves. Yet they were the nation; 
they formed the great aggregatc which, un- 
der that name dnd image of consociation, 
has been historically mocked with an im- 
plied community on the application of the 
superb epithets, which a small proportion of 
the inen of that age claimed by a striking ea- 
ception tothe condition of the mass. History 
too much consults our love of effect and 
pomp, to let us see in a close and distinct 
inanner any thing 
“* On the low level of th’ inglorious throng ;”’ 
and our attention is borne away to the intel- 
hanes prin ate! exhibited among the most 
favo aspirants of the seats of learning, 
or in councils, in courts, camps, and heroic 
and romantic enterprizes, and in some im- 
— works of, enius. aesiigie wees 
us if gazing with delight at a igious pu 
lie Soumee while, fait the conae Pat 9 
the’ people dre shivering for want of fuel. 
“Our liistory becomes very bright again 
with the intellectual and literary riches of a 
much later period, often denominated a gol- 
den age, that which was illustrated by the 
talents of Addison, Pope, Swift, and their 
numerous secondaries in fame, and which 
was amply furnished, too, with its philoso- 
fers. statesmen, and heroes, And what 
been effected by the lapse of four or five 
ages, according to the average term of hu- 
man life, sinee the earlier grand display of 
mind, to advance the mental condition of the 
general — toward a point, at which 
it would be prepared for ready and intelli- 
t communication with this next tribe of 
ighly endowed oe By this time, the 
class of persons who sought knowledge on a 
wider scale than what sufficed for the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, who took an interest in li- 
terature, and constituted the 4uthor’s Pub- 
fic, extended somewhat beyond the people 
of condition, the persons formally receiving 
ahigh education, and those whose profes- 
sions invelved some necessity, and might 
create some taste, for reading. But still 
they werea class, and that with a limitation 
marked and palpable, to a degree very diffi- 
cult for us new to’ conceive, ‘They were in 
contaet, indeed, on the one side, with the 
great thinkers, moralists, poets, and wits, but 
not with the great mass of the people on the 
other. They received the emanations of the 
poste assemblage of talent and knowledge, 
ut did not serve as conductors to convey 
them down indefinitely into the community. 
While these distinguished minds, and this 
class instructed and animated by them, form- 
ed the superior part of the great national 
bedy, that body, the collective national be- 
ing, was intellectually in a condition too 
much resembling what we have sometimes 
heard of a human frame in which, (through 
an injury in the spinal marrow,) some of the 
1nost important functions of vitality have ter- 
minaied at some precise limit downward, 


and the inferior extremities have been devoid 
of sensation and the power of action. 

“Tt is on record, that works admirably 
adapted to find readers, and to make them, 
had bnt an extremely confined and slowly 
widening circulation, according to our stan- 
dard of the popular success of the produc- 
tions of distinguished genius. It is even 
apparent in allusions to the people in these 
works themselves, that ‘the lower sort,’ 
‘ the vulgar herd,’ ‘ the canaille,’ ‘ the mob,’ 
‘the many-headed beast,’ ‘the million,’ 
(andeven these désignations often meant 
something short of the lowest class of all,) 
were no more thought of in any relation toa 
state of cultivated intelligence than Turks or 
Tartars. The writers are habitually seen, in 
the very mode of addressing their readers, 
recognizing them as a kind of select commu- 
nity; and any references to the main bulk of 
society are unaffectedly in a manner imply- 
ing, that it is just merely recollected as a 
herd of beings existing on quite other terms, 
and for other purposes, than we, fine writers, 
and you, our admiring readers. Indeed it is 
apparent in our literature of that age, (a fea- 
ture still more prominent in that of France, 
at that and down to a much later period,) 
that the main national population were held 
by the mental lords in the most genuine so- 
vereign contempt, as creatures to which souls 
were given just to render their bodies me- 
chanically serviceable. 

“Wrong as such a feeling was, there is 
no doubt that the actual state of the people 
was perfectly adapted to excite it, in mea 
whose large and richly cultivated minds did 
net contain philanthropy or christian charity 
enough to regret the popular debasement as 
a calamity.” 

The following quotation gives a striking 
and molancholy picture. 

“* These representations have partly in- 
eluded, what we may yet specify distinctly 
as one of the unhappy effects of gross igno- 
rance—a degraded state of domestic society. 

“* That form of community is secn to have 
a peculiar tendency to fall below the level of 
complacent and dignified association, and 
strongly requires the intervention of crery 

reventive and corrective cause.—Human 
ings cannot be together without having 
constantly, though it may be somewhat in- 
distinctly, a certain sense of claiming from 
one another something meant and suited to 
please. This is fully recognized when 
strangers fall into company for a few hours. 
The members of the domestic society have 
each this same feeling that the other should 
please them; but their passing so very large 
a portion of their time together is adverse to 
their giving what they thus mutually claim. 
To be through so long a time maintaining a 
study and effort to please one another, 
would be too long and costly a suspension of 
their individual wills, tastes, and humours ; 
for to please each one himself, rather than 
others, is the predomirant principle of hu- 
man feeling after all. Hence the absence, in 
domestic society, of the attentiveness, the 
tone of civility, the habit of little conces- 
sions and accommodations, voluntary and 





supernumerary, which are observable in the 
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temporary intercourse of acquaintance, and, 
aswe said, of strangers. ere the claim 
is perpetual, each one seems prompted by a 
natural impulse to a manner of deportment 
which has the ungraciousness of asserting 
his freedom. 

** And then consider, in so close a kind of 
cominunity, what near and intimate wit- 
nesses they are of all one another’s faults, 
weaknesses, tempers, perversities ; of what- 
ever is offensive in manner, or unseemly in 
habit ; of all the irksome, humiliating, or 
even ludicrous, circumstances and situations. 
And also, in this close association, the bad 
moods, the strifes, and resentments, are 
pressed into immediate lasting corrosive con- 
tact with whatever should be the most vital 
to social happiness. df there be, into the 
account, the wants, anxieties, and vexa- 
tions of severe poverty, they will generally 
aggravate all that is destructive to domestic 
complacency and decorum. 

“* Now add gross ignorance to ali this, and 
see what the picture will be. How many 
families we have seen where the parents 
were only the older and stronger animals 
than their children, whom they could teach 
nothing but the methods and tasks of labour. 
They naturally could not. be the mere com- 
panions, for alternate play and quarrel, of 
their children, and were disqualified by men- 
tal rudeness to be their respected guardians. 
There were about them these young and 
rising forms, containing the inextinguishable 
— which was capable of entering on 
an endless progression of wisdom, goodness, 
and happiness ; needing numberless sugges- 
tions, explanations, admonitions, and brief 
reasonings, and a training to follow the 
thoughts of written instruction. But nothing 
of all this from the parental mind. Their 
case was as hopeless for receiving this bene- 
fit, as the condition, for physical nutriment, 
of infants attempting to draw it, (we have 
heard of so affecting and mournful a fact,) 
from the breast of a dead parent. These un- 
happy heads of families possessed no re- 
sources for engaging and occupying, for at 
once amusing ‘and instructing, the younger 
minds ; no descriptions of the most wonder- 
ful objects, or narratives of the most memora- 
ble events, to set, for superior attraction, 
against the idle stories of the neighbourhood ; 
no assemblage of admirable examples, from 
the sacred or other records of human cha- 
racter, to give a beautiful real form to vir- 
tue and religion, and promote an aversion to 
base companionship.” 

** Now imagine a week, month, or year, 
of the intercourse in such a domestic society, 
the course of talk, the mutual manners, and 
the progress of mind and character; where 
there is a sense of drudgery approaching to 
that of slavery, in the unrelenting necessity 
of labour ; where there is none of the inter- 
est of imparting knowledge or receiving it, 
or of reciprocating knowledge that has been 
imparted and received ; where there is not 
an acre, if we might express it so, of intel- 
lectual space around them, clear of the thick 
aniversal fog of ignorance ; where, especial- 
ly, the luminaries of the spiritual heaven, 
the attributes of the Almighty, the grand 
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phenomenon of redeeming mediation, the 


solemn realities of a future state and another 
world, are totally obscured in that shade; 
where the conscience and the discriminations 
of duty are dull and indistinct, from the 


youngest to the oldest ; where there is no 
genuine res felt or shewn on the one 
side, nor affection unmixed with vulgar pe- 


tulance and harshness, expressed perhaps in 
wicked imprecations, on the other ; where a 
mutual coarseness of manners and language 
hag,the effect, without their being aware of 
it as a cause, of debasing their worth in one 
another’s esteem, all round; and where, 
notwithstanding all, they absolutely must 
pass a great deal of time together, to con- 
verse, and to display their dispositions tow- 
ard one another, and exemplify what the 
iony relations of life are reduced to, when 

ivested of all that is to give them dignity, 
endearment, and conduciveness to the high- 
est advantage of existence. 

‘“« Home has but little to please the young 
members of such a family, and a great deal 
to make them eager to escape out of the 
house ; which is also a welcome riddance to 
the elder persons, when it is not in neglect 
or refusal to perform the allotments of la- 
bour. So little is the feeling of a peaceful 
cordiality created among them by their see- 
ing one another all within the habitation, 
that, not unfrequently, the passer-by may 
learn the fact of their collective number be- 
ing there, from the sound of a low strife of 
mingled voices, some of them betraying’ 
youth replying in anger or contempt to ma- 
turity or age. It is wretched to see how 
early this liberty is boldly taken. As the 
children perceive nothing in the minds of 
their parents that should awe them into de- 
ference, the most important difference left be- 
tween them is that of physical strength. The 
children, if of hardy disposition, to which 


* they are perhaps trained in battles with their 


juvenile rivals, soon show a certain degree 
of daring against this superior strength. And 
as the difference lessens, and by the time it 
has nearly ceased, what is so natural as that 
— should assume equality, in manners and 
in following their own will? But equality 
assumed where there should be subordination, 
inevitably involves contempt toward the par- 
ty against whose claim it is asserted.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Egypt, a Dithyrambick. By M. Joseph 
Agoub, a young Egyptian. 
(Reviewed from a French Journal.) 

Though the present age may with justice 
be styled anti-poetic, yet no one surely can 
withhold attention from the effusions of a 
young Egyptian, who has celebrated the 
gory of his country in good French verses. 

. Joseph Agoub is a native of Grand Cai- 
ro. He came to Marseilles with his family 
on the return of the French expedition from 
Egypt ; but emigration has not extinguished 
his love of country, and with noble enthu- 
siasm he thus dedicates his first lays to 
Egypt : 

O toi, qui, defiant les destins et les figes, 

De tant d’empires écroulés, 
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Seule debout, as compté les naufrages ! 
Mére des dieux, des héros et des sages, 
Egypte !,— & ton nom seul tous mes sens sont 
troublés ! 
Tu remplis mon esprit de sublimes images : 
Le se reveille ; etdestemps écoulés . 
Se dressent devant moi les ombres mémorable— 
Je vois sur Je sommet de tes tours vénérables 
Quarante siécles assemblés! 


After describing the glory of Egypt, the 
young author laments nfs country's fall, in 
the following mournful strains : 

Jadis, sous tes temples antiques, 
Les rois venaient s’asseoir a tes solennités ; 
On n'entend plus la voix de tes fétes publiques ; 
Et la fange a couvert tes muettes cités ! 
Ah! sur le front de tes portiques, 
Quand tes prétres gravaient des embiémes ma- 
giques, 
Darant ces premiers jours de tes prospérit¢s, 
Ils confiaient sans doute aux burins prophétiques 
Tes futures calamités ! 


C’en est fait: de leurs mains barbares, 
Une horde de vils Tartares 
Ont mutilé tes immortels débris. 
Le Nil, sous le croissant, roule une onde servile! 
Frappés de leur sceptre stérile, 
Tes ombrages se sont fletris ; 
Et, sur tes murs insolemment assis, 
Ils outragént eneor, dans son dernier asile, 
La cendre éteinte de Memphis. 


Egypte! 4 reine infortunée ! 
Pleure, pleure djamais tes enfans au cercueil : 
Tes enfans ne sont plus; ta gloire est détrdnée; 
Et la pourpre des rois, dans ta main constern¢éc, 
Se change en funébre linceuil : 

These gaotations will suffice to prove the 
talent of the Egyptian poet, who is certain! 
well entitled to enjoy the honor of naturali- 
zation on the French Parnassus. 





BELZONI’S TRAVELS. 


In the concluding Numbers of the Lite- 
rary Gazette for last year, we analyzed 
the two journeys, and researches of Belzoni, 
on the Nile. His volume however consists 
of several other parts which, though not so 
important as these, may be considered as 
fit appendices ; and we shall therefore beg 
leave shortly to direet the public attention 
towards them. It may be recollected, that 
accounts of the discovery of the ancient 
city of Berenice on the Red Sea, found their 
way into the journals some months ago. 
The ruins were pretenfled to, have been 
found by Mr. Cailliand, a French t, em- 
ployed in the collection of ptian Anti- 
quities, and subsequently by M. Belzoni; 
and of both, very exaggerated details were 
published. We have now Mr. Belzoni’s 
own history of the transaction, from which 
it appears, that stimulated by the French. 
man’s fabuleus description of what he had 
seen, near the remains of the Emerald Mines, 
he procured means of making a journey in 
the same direction, to explore the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and corroborate the fact 
of their existence. In travelling through 
the deserts from the Nile to the Red Sea, he 
assed several stations on the supposed road 
rom Coptos to Berenice, and mingled a good 
deal with the Ababde Arabs, who inhabit 
these parts. At length he reached the site 


-| of water. 
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of the celebrated mines, which the Pasha of 
Beyet had recommenced digging, and of 
which, in their present state, he gives the 
following particulars. 

**On the 30th we set off early, bent our 
course to the south-south-west, and passed 
through several valleys, towards a very high 
mountain called Zubara, a name — to it 
in consequence of the emeralds which have 
been found there. At the foot of this moun- 
tain about fifty men were encamped, and at 
work in the old mines of the ancients, in 
hopes of finding some of the precious stones: 
but it appeared, that their predecessors had 

Lag well before they quitted 
their works. These unfortunate wretches 
received a supply of provision from the Nile, 
but sometimes it did not arrive in due time, 
and great famine of course prevailed among 
them. There were two small wells, not 
more thaif half a day’s journey distant, and 
one of them had a tolerably good quantity 
Their work had commenced 
about six months befere, but had been at- 
tended with no success. The mines or ex- 
cavations of the ancients were all choked up 
with the rubbish of the upper part that had 
fallen in, and the labour to remove this rub- 
bish was great, for the holes were very small, 
scarcely capable of containing the body ofa 
man, crawling like a cameleon. They were 
all thorou hy tired of their situation, and 
cursed the being who had caused them'to be 
sacrificed in these deserts, destitute of all 
the common necessaries of life. They rose 
several times against their leaders, and in 
one instance two of theni were killed. On 
the day we were there one of the poor 
wretches nearly fell a victim to the avarici- 
ous caprice of their powerful ee As 
he was trating into one the holes, 
part of the roof fell down upon him, and not 
only cut off his retreat, but nearly. killed him 
on the spot.. He was fortunately taken out 
alive, but it did not give much enco’ 
ment to the rest. We contrived to acquire 
all the information we could about our ex- 
pedition, and received — favoureble ac- 
counts of it, with some itional hopes res- 
pecting the old town in question, which, 
according to these people, was only six 
hours distant south from us, and at six hours 
more there was a fountain of water. The 
sea was only six hours distant from the town, 
of which we hoped to havea fine view before 
night. We went to see the entrance into 
the mines. They were something like the 
common tombs at Gournou cut in the rock ; 
but I observed, that the cavities were made 
so as to follow the veins of mica and marble, 
and had been carried to a great distance into 
the bowels of the mountain, till they found 
the emeralds. 

“There are a great number of mines all 
over this mountain ; and the rubbish taken 
out of them, which is scattered about, gives 
an idea of the amazing works of the ancients. 

“The excavations are not carriedon in any 
regular direction. Sometimes they are in 
an inclined plane of various angles, at other 
times they are perpendicular, or horizontal, 
as the mica runs. I was told by the miners, 
that, as they adranced towards the eentre, 











and at great distances from the entrance, 
the two strata of marble, which inclose the 
mica, approach each other, till at last they 
join, and there is the most chance of finding 
the emeralds. Where the rocks form sepa- 
rate hills, I observed, that the veins of mar- 
ble and the mica take their course towards 
the centre, and, by the distance they run in- 
ward from their entrance, it appears to me, 
that the place where the emeralds are found 
must be pretty near the centre of the hill ; 
I mean under the highest point of that ele- 
vation, which distinguishes one hill from 
another. I was not fortunate enough to see 
any emeralds, as these people had not met 
with any in all their researches. Indeed 
their leader showed us some few specimens 
of a very inferior kind, and what was found 
till that period was only the matrix. He 
was determined, however, to persevere ; and 
I heard some months after, that he had sue- 
ceeded in finding some, but in small quan- 
tity. I believe too they are of a secondary 
ere by what I have seen of them.” 

A fatiguing journey served only to prove 
that Cailliand’s story of the New Berenice 
was a forgery. No such place as he des- 
cribed existed, and the only foundation for 
all his pompous inventions, consisted in a 
few rubbishing old houses of miners among 
the mountains ! | ® 

Disappointed in this pursuit, Belzoni (and 
Mr. arog ee accompanied him) pushed 
on to the bian Gulph, on which they 
arrived opposite the Isle of Jambo. They 
coasted it for some days, and inspected seve- 
ral ancient ruins, the chief example of which, 
thongh it does not with the position 
laid down by D’Anville, is conjectured to be 
the Berenice ‘described by Pliny and Hero- 
dotus. The following is the author’s ac- 
count. 

“We did not expect to arrive at any 
ruins, for, as yet, it did not agree exactly 
with the situation laid down by D’Anville ; 
but, to our agreeable surprise, we found our- 
selves all at once On one of those moles of 
ruins which show the spot of ancient towns, 
so often seen in Egypt. We entered, and at 
once we saw the regular situations of the 
houses ; the main streets, their construction, 
and in the centre, asmall Egyptian temple, 
nearly covered by the sand, as well as the 
insides of the houses ; and our wonder in- 
creased on examining the materials with 
which the houses were built... We couldsee 
nothing but coral, roots, madrepore, and 
several petrifactions of sea-weeds, &c. 

“ The temple is built of a kind of soft, cal- 
careous, and sandy stone, but decayed much 
by the air of the sea. The situation of this 
town is delightful. The open sea before it 





* Such being the aw of this traveller, 
little respect is due to the following paragraph, 
in the Paris papers last week, 

**The most satisfactory accounts have been 
received from M. M. Cailliand and Letorzec, 
two French travellers, who are at present jour- 
neying through Egypt, in search of antiquities. 
They evince the most indefatigable zeal and ac- 
tivity, and they receive from the authorities of 
the country, the protection necessary for the 
prosecution of their labours.’’ 





is on the east, and from the southern coast 
to the point of the capeis like an amphithea- 
tre of mountains, except an opening on the 
north-west plain, where we came from. The 
Cape el Galahen extends its point nearly 
opposite the townon the east, and forms a 
shelter forlarge ships from the north and 
north-west wifds. Right opposite the town 
there isa very fine harbour entirely made by 
nature ; its entrance is on the north, it is 
guarded on the east by a neck of incrusted 
rock, on the south by the land, and on the 
west by the town; the north side, as I said 
before, being covered by the range of moun- 
tains which forms the cape, protects the 
harbour aleo. Its entrance has been deep 
enough for small vessels, such as the an- 
cients had at those times, but no doubt was 
deeper. It has at present a bar of sand 
across, so that nothing could enter at low 
water ; but a passage could be easily cut, 
and the harbour rendered useful.” * e 

“*T measured the town, which is in breadth, 
from north to south, 1600 feet, and in length, 
from east to west, 2000 feet. I took the 
plan of the temple, which seems to be in 
construction according to the Egyptian style, 
and we imagined that the Greeks had taken 
their slate teeas this ancient people, as they 
had done in many other things. Itis one 
hundred and two feet long, and forty-three 
feet wide ; it contains four chambers, two 
on each side of the sekos and ceila, and two 
in the great hall in the front.” 

A lad is set to dig for water while the tra- 
vellers take a ride along the coast, to ascer- 
tain that no other place answering D’An- 
ville’s Berenice existed in the vicinity, and 
the observations continue :— 

“We returned to the town, and found 
that the boy had excavated about four feet 
of sand close to the north-east corner of.the 
cella ; and, to our surprise, we saw that the 
temple was Egyptian. The part of the wall 
which was discovered was adorned with 
Egyptian sculpture in basso relievo, and well 
executed. We could see three figures, two 
feet three inches high, of which I took draw- 
ingsas wellasI could. The remaining part 
of the wall was covered with hieroglyphics, 
&ec. Tobserved the upper part of the door 
which leads into the inner chamber ; and in 
the same sandy hole the boy found part of 
an Egyptian tablet covered with hierogly- 
phics and figures. © It is of a kind of reddish 
pudding-stone or breccia, not belonging to 
the rocks near that place. We took it away, 
as amemorandum of having seen an Egyp- 
tian temple on the coast of the Red Sea; 
a circumstance that, as yet, no antiquarian 
has had any idea of. e plain that sur- 
rounds this town is very extensive : the near- 
‘est point to the mountains which form the 
crescent is about five miles on the west of it. 
On the north, the mountain is about twelve 
miles distant, and on the south fifteen.” 

* * * * 

“* At a small distance from the city I saw 
several groups of ruins. It appears that 
they were houses situated out of the town in 
different directions. 

*« The calculation I made about the houses 
and population compels me to observe, that. 





the houses were not so extensive as they are 
built at this day. It was the custom of 
those people to live close to each other. | 
observed that the largest houses were about 
forty feet in length, and twenty in breadth ; 
some were smaller ; but I made the calcula- 
tion at the rate of twenty by forty, andI 
found that the square of 2000 by 1600 feet 
would contain 4000 ‘houses; but, as there 
were spaces of ground without buildings, 
which may be reckoned half of the town, I 
counted them to be only 2000, that I mht 
not be mistaken for another Caliud.”* * 

“I calculated that, with the houses out of 
town, which are scattered about in groups 
here and there, the population of that port 
must have poet 4 | 10,000 inhabitants ; a 
town whieh even to this day would be reck- 
oned of consequence, if situated on that 
coast, as @ port for commerce with India. 
I observed also some of the tombs dug in 
the nearest lower rocks, of a kind of soft or 
calcareous stone, which are the only ones on 
the plain near the town on the western side. 
We left the spot before the evening of the 
same day, in consequence of the want of 
water; and, as our camel-drivers had nearly 
lost their patience, we gave them half a pint 
each, and continued our road towards the 
mountain on the north-west, with the firm 
intention of returning prepared to scrutinize 
the whole of those ruins.” 

This journey, which lasted 40 days, pro- 
duced no other remarkable discoveries ; ex- 
cept it may be one to.notice a singular fish, 
and another to dine off monstrous perriwin- 
kles. These events are thus related : 

“Hunger was not, I believe, visible on 
our faces, for we contrived to make some 
repasts out of some shell-fish, which abound 
in great quantities along the coast, and I 
cherished the idea, that as long as I could 
find some of them I should not perish. ‘The 
large perriwinkles are excellent, and, when 
young, are very tender and delicious, parti- 
cularly toa hungry man. We had some of 
them which weighed half a pound, and part 
of the tail quite delicate, though the white, 
aw part, israthertough.” * + 

“Their mode of fishing is somewhat 
strange ; they throw in the water a part of 
the trunk of the doomt tree, perhaps ten or 
twelve feet long, at each end of which isa 
piece of wood attached in an horizontal di- 
rection, so as to prevent the tree from turn- 
ing round ; at one of the ends a small. pole 
is stuck upright to serve as a mast,-on the 
top of which there is a piece of wood hori- 
zontally fastened as that below. A woollen 
shawl thrown over it, and fastened at each 
end, and to the piece of wood horizontally 
fixed below, forms a kind of sail, and the 
two fishermen mount on the large trunk as 
on horseback, and by way of cord, attached 
to the middle of the sail, take the wind more 
or Jess as is required. But it is only when 
the wind blows either from north or south 
that such a contrivance can serve ; for if it 
blows from the east they cannot set off their 
boat from the shore, or if it blows from the 
west it will blow them too far out at sea, 
When the fishermen are thus at some dis- 
tance from the shore’I do not, know by what 
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means the rest of the operation is executed ; 
but from what I could see they darted their 
long thin spear at the fish when they hap- 
pened to see any, and by these means they 
procured their subsistence. On their return 
they brought us four fish, each of about six 
pounds weight, and one foot six inches long ; 
they were of a strong blue silvered colour ; 
their fins, head, and tail red ; and their teeth, 
which are only four, are quite flat and out 
of their mouths. They had very large 
scales, and theirform not unlike the benne 
of the Nile. I am certain the Egyptians 
must have had a knowledge of this fish, as 
it isso clearly seen in their hieroglyphics, 
and in the new tomb of Psamethis I saw 
some painted exactly as they are in reality. 
They are exceedingly good, have very few 
bones, and very large galls.” 

Mr. Belzoni’s next excursion was in 
another direction; namely, to the Oasis el 
Cassar, in Faioum. He set out from Rosetta, 
passed the ruins (supposed) of Arsinoe, 
and reached Lake Moeris. Here he took a 
boat, and traversed the water in various 
courses to the west and south. On the shore 
he found an Arab town called Denay, which 
he marks as the city of Bacchus. His Me- 
risian exploits are however far less interesting 
than might be expected; and indeed, the 
whole of his latter travels seem to have been 
carried on languidly, as if uncertain of sup- 
port in case of need. Having obtained 
guides, he next sets out for the Oasis or 

lloah el Cassar; and on his way, notices 
the Tumuli (we imagine those seen in the 
common maps,) which he fancies cover the 
50,000 skeletons of the army of Cambyses, 
which perished in its march againt the Am- 
monii. We need hardly say how highly 
hypothetical this is ! 

he first Oasis to which they came is a 
pe paradise in the midst of the desert. 
ts village is called Zaboo. The natives were 
extremely jealous; but Belzoni contrived to 
gain their favour, and they allowed him to 
examine their ancient ruins. These turned 
out to be merely Egyptian tombs with coarse 
sarcophagi; but the next spot of the same 
kind, (El Cassar,) is so rich in antiquities, 
as fairly to raise the question, whether it is 
the seat of the famous temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Its distance from Thebes favours 
this claim as much as the Elloah of Sivah, 
which Horneman and Browne visited and 
described. What strengthens this supposi- 
tion is, the existence of a fountain which re- 
sembles that mentioned by Herodotus, as 
being situated near the temple. The Arab 
precautions against the traveller’s extracting 
their imaginary treasures from where they 
are hidden, prevented Belzoni from satis- 
factorily examining the remains of buildings ; 
but his visit to the well is extremely 
curious. 

“* My next point was the wellof warm and 
cold water which I heard talked of by m 
guide. Had I inquired for this fountain, 
should have uel perhaps some difficulty to 
be taken there ; so I expressed a wish for 
bathing ,and the said fountain was pointed out 
to me. I returned to the house of the Sheik, 
and after all the crowd had dispersed, which 





must have been about three hundred people, 
I waited for an opportunity to set off unper- 
ceived, not to have such a crowd abont me. 
I took my Sicilian servant, and the Hadge, 
who by this time had been to see the 
fountain, as he was more at liberty to go un- 
noticed than I was. I found. it to be a well, 
eight feet square, and above sixty deep. 
When I first put my hands into this water I 
felt it warm ; it was then after sunset: it 
springs from the bottom of the well, and 
overflows in a rivulet, which runs to irrigate 
some cultivated lands. ‘This well is situated 
near the ruins, in the centre of a beautiful 
wood of palms and other trees. The water 
is blackish, but perhaps this is owing to the 
soil of the earth: it passes from the bottom 
to the top of the well. Thenext visit was to 
be made at midnight, to observe the difference 
of. the temperature of the water.” * * 

« At midnight, I took my servant and the 
Hadge, and went to the fountain. On our 
way we passed by several people, who sleep 
always about the lane which leads to the 
outer part of the village, and reached the 
fountain. We had to go over a wall to get at 
the place, as the door was closed at this time, 
but we ‘soon overcame that difficulty. I 
found the water apparently much warmer 
than J had left it in the evening, and indeed I 
regretted I had broken my thermometer. 
We returned safely to the house, and went to 
sleep.—Early in the morning, before the sun, 
we went to the fountain again, on pretext of 
bane I found the water as I left it at 
midnight, or rather less warm, but not so 
much as in the evening. For instance, if 
we were to suppose the water to have been 
at 60° in the evening, it might be at 100° 
at midnight, and in the morning at about 
80° ; but when I returned at noon, it ap- 

eared quite cold, and it might be calculated 
in proportion to the other at 40°. These are, 
to my little observations, the various degrees 
of temperature which appeared in the water 
of that fountain, but Ao well convinced, 
that it must have been the effect of the 
various degrees of heat in the atmosphere, 
and that water being so kept in a well of 
sixty’ feet deep by eight square,. has not 
time to cool, so~that it being constantly 
in one temperature, and that the effect of 
the apparent change, is caused by the 
change of the atmosphere itself, particularly 
as the water has proved to be pure, anc 
free from any saline incorporation, as I had 
the analysis made since my arrival in 
London. But whatever may have been the 
causes of this ap it change of tempera- 
ture, it does not signify, for the principal 
point is to prove the existence of the foua- 
tain itself, according to the description 
found in Herodotus, in Melpowene, where 
he says that there is a fountain near the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon *, whose water) 


* We happen to have received an account of 
a still more recent visit to Siwah, which we 
translate, as bearing with considerable interest 
on this enquiry. (The character of Mr. Drou- 
etti, is widely different from that drawn by 
Belzoni). 

**Mr. Gau, the architect, who has lately re- 








turned from his journey to Egypt. and Nubia, 


changes its temperature, being cold at noon 
and midnight, and warm in the morning and 
evening. This dves not altogether 

with my finding the water warm at midnight, 
but we have to recollect that Herodutus was 
only told of this phenomenon, for he never 
was himself in the deserts of Lybia, and that 
if the fountain was only apparently changed 
in its temperature, owing to the heat of the 
atmosphere, we have to consider that the 
simplicity of these people did not let them 
observe the true reason of the above change ; 
but they naturally supposed it was the 
water that made this alteration. It is 
enough for me to remind my reader, that it 
is said that such a fountain was described to 
be near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and that in the combination with other des- 
criptions concerning the distance and situa- 
tion of these ruins, we have reason to sup- 
pose that this may be the seat of Jupiter 
Ammon’s temple ; for my part, I shall leave 


has sent an article to the Roman Journal, No- 
tizie del Giorno, in which the pompous descrip- 
tion which Mr. Frediani gives of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, is much lowered. The article 
itself is by the French Consul-General in t, 
Mr. Drouctti, a man equally celebrated for his 
distinguished talents and uncommon complais- 
ate to travellers, and his remarkable collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, and by having had the 
merit of inducing the Pacha Ali Mahomed to 
make the much admired improvements in that 
country. Mr. Drouetti visited the Oases, ac- 
companied by two draughtsmen, Linante and 
Ricci, and an escort of troops which the vice- 
roy allowed him, and to which he was induced 
by the complaints of the .French traveller, 
Cailland, who had been manneette prevented 
by the inhabitants from prosecuting his journey. 
We now quote Mr. Drouetti’s own words, 

The name Mahomed-Ali, and the co 
and prudence of Hassan Bei (leader of the 
corps), have surmounted all the obstacles of 
this expedition, the result of which has been 
as fortunate as possible. We visited the ruins 
of Suvale, near the village of Asarmi; they are 
the same which are noticed’ by Browne, but 
which Belzoni did not see. e existence of 
a triple wall is very observable among the 
ruins of Hoummon-Beda. The fountain of 
Endeleih, which is not far distant from it, re- 
minds us of the Santarih of the Arabian geo- 
graphers; because here, all places bear (and 
with reason,) the names of the fountains in 
their neighbourhood, without which they could 
not exist. {In the great valley of Beyel-Din half 
a mile from the Doric temple of Browne, flows 
a stream, which, with ‘the ground that it waters, 
still bears the name of Ammon, under the ap- 
pellation of Ain-Ammoun ; at some distance 
from it, are the ruins of an ancient building. 
is it not possible, that these ruins may be the 
remains of one of the temples mentioned by 
Diodorus? We wandered through all the 
vallies of the Oases, travelled round the Lake 
of Arraschich, which contains not only one 
but several islands; but we did not see the 
smallest indications of an ancient monument. 
‘We however fourd on the shore, the marine 
shells mentioned by Strabo, and took drawings 
of every thing remarkable. 

‘If the result of our journey has produced 
nothing interesting or important for the arts 
and sciences, it will, at least, serve to spare 
others the dangers and difficulties of a long and 
fruitless journey to the Oases of Ammon,” 
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others to conjecture, whether it is or it is not ; 
in my sirepie opinion, I think that, with all 
this combination, we ought to consider that 
Sivah, which is another Elloah of the Am- 
monii, has as much right to be supposed the 
seat of the above temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon,’ 

‘We shall not dwell on the other features 
of the Elloah el Cassar, or on those of the 
Oasis El Haix, which Belzoni subsequentl 
saw: The annexed account of a nat 
dyeing well, must conclude our view of 

work, though we may perhaps offer a 
few miscellaneous extracts and remarks, 
should we be induced to review the brief 
memoir added to it by his wife. At Zaboo, 
he says, “‘ We returned to the village, and 
after a slight repast, went to see a fountain 
of water, or rather a running spring. It 
is a rivulet of curious water, and very con- 
venient for the people: for by putting their 
woollen cloth, if white, into it, for twenty- 
four hours, it is taken out as black as any 
dyer could make it. This is a great accom- 
modation to the women and children, who 
are nearly all covered with gowns of that 
colour. The Sheiks and people of respecta- 
bility are in white.” 








" ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gacette. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

A man who reads or meditates a 

one subject is fond of 

about it, and is apt to think, not only that 
the ¢ of his studies must be quite as 

leasant and profitable to others as it was to 
himself; but also, that he has the talent of 
imparting to them some portion at least of 
that enthusiasm which he has felt himself. 
In short, zeal in any cause, however trifling 
and unimportant, is like a spendthrift’s money 
it burns ee —_oe et ; with the advan- 
tage, that ine i maine him, it 
adds a ich harvest of siemate, perhaps 
of renown, to the rest of his store. 

I take it therefore for granted, that you 
are prepared to hear that I ain labouri 
under a similar plethory of enthusiasm, a 
‘really bursting with some surprising infor- 
_Jnation, which according to the fond aspira- 
tions of a fevered imagination, is to set the 
literary world in a blaze, and carry down the 
name of Germanicus, surrounded by a halo 
of plory: to the remotest posterity. But 
softly, sir. To tell you the truth, Ide not 
care afarthing for posterity. You and your 
readers are the only persons with whom I 
have any thing to do: my sole object is a 
little quiet conversation with them and 
om a subject, which if I did not think 

interesting and amusing, I would not 
obtrude upon either. My subject is Ger- 
man literature. And if you will not print 
me, you know that Mr. Blackwood will— 
verbum sat, 

However, I do not wish to alarm you by 
this enunciation of my subject, nor to bully 
you into an acceptance of my labours, by 
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wood. Indeed, I have never seen nor read 
any of his criticisms on German subjects ; all 
I know of them is from hearsay, and the 
kind importunities of some of my friends, 
who have an poe of my attainments in the 
language, ; acquaintance with its best 
authors, 


I am sensible, that nothing would be more 
absurd than to introduce myself to the mixed 
circle of your readers as a finished metho- 
dical critic; one who talks by rule and by the 
hour ; gives his subject a beginning, a middle, 
and an end ; divides, subdivides, and metho- 
dizes ; institutes comparisons between things 
which bear no relation to each other, and ex- 
hausts his hearers’ patience, his own ink and 

» in short, every thing but that inex- 
austible loquacity, with which nature has 
unhappily endowed him. 

You may ask, What is your object. Upon 
my word I cannot tell you. And with all 
deference, J think the question a little absurd. 
Suppose a person in mixed society were to 
ask the speaker, when a subject is started, 
Pray Sir, in what order, or according to 
what rules, do you intend to treat the matter 
in hand? I am sure a smile or a shrug 
would be the best answer. No one could 
bear thus to have cold water thrown upon 
the warm feelings and cheerful liberty of 
social intercourse. I will not place the yoke 
on my own shoulders; and I am sure, that 
neither you nor your readers will think that 
awk a more becoming than the 
free and ve holiday suit of social eon- 


ing | versation. Al! I tell you therefore is, that I 


am going to tall abous German authors and 
German literature. If you like the sehen. 
my remarks are at your service ; if you look 
for methodical criticism, ng Bom read 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and the Edinburgh 
view, and recommend their profundities to 
your readers. 

While looking over some old books, which 
were lying by in a dasty corner of my room, 
I chanced to cast my eye upon some unbound 
tattered volumes, to the number of twenty 
and upwards, which proved to be of a 
small duodecimo edition of Wieland’s works. 
They consisted of treatises, novels, poems, 
essays, &c. eapable of being bound up sepa- 
rately. After writing title pages to some, 
and lettering them all in proper order, the 
were sent to be bound; and about a wee 
ago, they came back metamorphosed into the 
smartest little duodecimos in the world. 
They were old acquaintances, and I hailed 
them with a very peculiar kind of pleasure, 
the source of which must be explained. In 
order to do this with perspicuity, I must talk 
of re And now, once for all, I warn you 
that I shall have frequent occasion to advert 
to that . Feelings can only be 
described by those who feel ; and your readers 
will have an opportunity of comparing and 
verifying mine by their own. All the world 
may judge of opinione; and if they are ex- 

with modesty, the only reproach 
shall draw st -is, that of wild, 
perhaps si jiasm. 


The source then of that peculiar pleasure 
which J now felt in the society of my new- 





threatening you with the name of so might 
& competitor as the above mentioned Bleck. 


found friends, was the delightfal tion 


I | have transferred it from the poe 








of that which I had formerly derived from 
them. At that period, all the feelings of 
ek nas Sas oe ired ; cares and 
sappointments had not blunted the edge 
of ex ion; and further uaintance 
with the world seemed likely to tealize all or 
many of those bright pictures, which the 
works before me presented in such profusion 
to my imagination. It is impossible to 
forget impressions like these; but it is 
equally impossible to renew them in all their 
ristine distinctness and Hrilliancy. With a 
a cooled by experience, and a judgment 
somewhat matured by reflection, I had little 
reason to expect as much enjoyment as I 
actually derived from my renewed acquaint- 
ance with my old friend Wieland. Of course, 
I shall talk about him first. On second 
thoughts, it might perhaps be better to in- 
troduce a remark or two upon the general 
character of German literature. And now, I 
protest, that whaterer their value mag be, 
they are my own; for as to what Madame 
de Stael or the Edinburgh Reviéw may have 
said upon the subject, I have either no recol- 
lection at all, or at least, a very indistinct one: 
I cannot tell precisely which. As for Black- 
wood, I have not read him, and perhaps 
never shall. Whether any other English 
authors have treated the matter, I positively 
do not know. Thus, you are assured of the 
purity of thesource. Whether the waters 
will prove palatable or not, that must he de- 
cided by those who may chuse to taste them. 
There is one feature in the German cha- 
racter, which is 7 ag: Sere both hy 
their political and sony, tory. That is, 
the love of mystery. eir imagination is 
undoubtedly more ecvid and aspiring than 
that of any other nation on the face of the 


Re-j earth. Its subtlety is equally extraordinary ; 


it delights in wandering to the utmost verge 
of human knowledge ; it penetrates into all 
the obscurities of mind and matter ; into all 
the secrets of the past and future time, where 
it sees, feels, and understands things in their 
nature unUtterable and (to us uninitiated 
intruders at least) unintelligible. Hence, 
their poets may be said to revel in a sort of 
empyric light, which while it dazzles their 
imaginations, has little or nothing to do with 
the every day feelings of our nature. This 
was Schiller’s error in the earlier part of his 
literary career; witness the extravagances of 
his Rohber Chief, his Don Carlos, and the 
heroine of his tragedy entitled “‘ Cabal and 
Love.” Yet perhaps, these are still his most 
popular productions, because they suit the 
temper of his countrymen. Nay, even here 
in England he was hardly known, otherwise 
than as the author of The Robbers, until Mr. 
Coleridge translated his Wollenstein, a work 
free from all the prominent errors of his 
earlier productions. 

But to return, nystery must be a favourite 
instrument in the hands of men with imagina- 
tions so constituted; but they seemed to 
to the real- 
ities of life, with more than ordinary readi- 
ness and dexterity. Hence, their secret tri- 
bunals, their societies of illuminati, their 
passion for alchemy, astrology, and free- 
masonry; all of which they carried te a de- 
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‘gree of extravagdiice, which can hardly be 


accounted for by any other supposition, than 
that it is, and ever has been, a predominant 
feature of their national character. Enthu- 
siasm of this description degenerates very 
readily into knavery ; and I am sure, that 
Germany has produced a larger portion of 
empyrics and quacks than all Europe put 
together. But it-is a sort of knavery pecu- 
liar to that country. There is at least as 
much self-deception as designed imposture 
in the mixture; and’ certainly, no one who 
knows our friend Dausterswivel can mistake 
the likeness. I have resided long in Ger- 
many, and have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving several persons of that description ; 
and of a truth, I was never in my life more 
struck with the resemblance of a portrait 
to the original. 

The Germans combine with an imagination 
thus penetrating and exalted, a mind equally 
subtle and laborious. They are fond of 
analizing men, characters, and things, till 
they are stopped at the boundary line of 
human knowledge. Schiller presents us with 
a remarkable instance of this propensity to 
minute analysis, in his fragment af the His- 
tory of the Netherlands, where he dissects 
characters with surprizing ingenuity, and 
depicts each individual feature with the most 
laborious minuteness and accuracy. Our old 
acquaintances, Philip II. and William of 
Orange, appear to considerable advantage in 
their new attire ; yet, though we admire the 
painter’s skill, we are apt to suspect the his- 
torian’s veracity ; and that because we do not 
know how the dence he should be so much 
better acquainted with them than we are, 
since he, no more than we, could have had 
the benefit of a personal acquaintance with 
those heroes. le truth is, that the general 
and course outline of character which his- 
tory in general furnishes us with, could not 
satisfy a mind like his. Thus, if history tells 
us that Philip II. was a religious prince, and 
favoured the Inquisition, my friend Schiller 
amplifies in the following manner: ‘ Ego- 
tism and religion were the ruling habits of 
his mind ; they are the title and the index of 
his whole life, and the substance of his his- 
tory. He was a king and a Christian, but 
incapable of supporting either character with 
success. He was never a man among men, 
because he was capable only of raising his 
views above, never of lowering them beneath 
himself. His relizgion was gloomy and 
exact, for the God he adored was stripped of 
every milder attribute, and ¢lothed in terrors 
only. To Philip II. the Godhead appeared 
us a frightful spectre, a humiliating obstacle 
to the uttainment of that human omnipotence 
at which he was always grasping,” &c. &c. 
&e. All this, and a good deal more, we read 
in Schiller, but should be much puzzled to 
find it in any historical authority. The cha- 
racter of William of Orange is painted in the 
same style of high wrought fantastic eolour- 
ing. Yet the picture produced is not only 
faithfal as to pirehi g resemb!ance, but in 
a very high degree attractive and beautiful. 
History furnishes the forms and outlines ; 
poetry, the shades and colours: the combi- 
bation is managed with a master hand. 





Here, Mr. Editor, T take iy leave for the 


present. Tf you wish to hear from me again, 
a hint will be sufficient. Yours truly, 

. ‘Temple, GERMANICUS, 
Dec. 2\st. 1820. 





FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gacetie. 
Sir,—Seeing in a late Number of your 
very entertaining Journal, that one of the 
ancient obelisks, called Cleopatra’s Needles, 
was on its way to this country, to be placed 
in Waterloo Place, I shall feel greatly obli- 
ged if you or any i yoer correspondents 
can inform me what has become of the cele- 
brated Ladies’ Monument to the Duke of 
Wellington, which was intended for that 
site. Would it not be a great improvement, 
if pillars or obelisks were erected in the cen- 
ters of the Circusses in Piccadilly, and Ox- 
ford Street? an ornamental fountain would 
in, be well ; but there seems to be a 
xed antipathy to water in this great city, 
as I believe there is but one fountain in it, 
and that one only excites ridicule. Surely 
the inhabitants are not infected with the hy- 
drophobia? The want of ornaments has cal- 
led forth the ridicule of most foreign travel- 
lers, on this famous city of London. 
I remain, Sir, your well wisher, 


_Dec. 23rd, 1820. 
The Diario di Roma, contains the fol- 





lowing information. His Holiness the Pope, 


being co that the careful preservation 
of the principal monuments of the fine arts 
which adorn the churches of our capital, con- 
tributes likewise to the external ornament of 
religion, has lately entrusted to several dis- 
tinguished artists the restoration of the fol- 
lowing pictures, which have suffered more or 
less in the course of time ; namely, the paint- 
ings of Masaccio, in the ch of St. 
Catherine, in the church of St. Clement; 
those of Pintoriechio, in the chapel of St. 
Bernard, in S. Maria di Aracoeli; those of 
the inimitable Raphaeland those of Peruzzi, 
in S. Maria della Pace ; and those of Domi- 
nichino in S. Andrea della Valle. His Holi- 
paintinge of Philip Lippi, Raphael del Garbo, 
intings of Philip Lippi, Garbo, 
cal on of i Anode da Fiesele, which 
enrich the chapel of St. Thomas d’Aquino in 
S. Maia Sopra Minerva, Under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated Chevalier Camuccini, 
these latter are now repairing at the expence 
of the public treasury, so that they will be 
able, like the former, to bid for 
many years to the destructive influence of 
time. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HOPE. 


A Fragment. 
I am not what I was, Long ycars ago, 
Before my childish steps, (now sad and weak !) 
Hung shadows, like the glooms we see. at dawn, 
Darkening the coming sun. Then boyhood rose, 
And, with it, a host of melancholy hours, 
Pain and neglect ; and bitter thoughts filled in 
The lines of memory ; apd then grew up 





Envy and bate and scorn, a pestilent tribe ; 

And fiery wishes mixed with clamorous doubt, 
Scared far away all pleasure,—for as yet 

Hope was not, In the vision of a child, 

Seldom comes hope to cheer, but in its place 
Pale memory abides, a tearful guest, vs 

Ever reverting into happier homes, 

‘And gentle hours, and parents’ pleasant smiles, 
In solitary moments chained to task. 

—But with the bursting of our manhood, comes 
Hope, thie Restorer,—on the opening soul 
Raining his dews delightful, and with fair 

And radiant visions of enchantment, spread 
O’er a long line of years, like softest balm, 
Healing the mind at last.—Beautiful Hope ! 
Turning thy back upon thy past, thou lookest 
Right onwards thro’ the future, bright'ning all, 
And hallowing every thought and surmise, 
With thy own light, andevery whispered wish 
Investing, and each shadowy fancy, with 
Substantial good.—Thou, thro’ the summer 


, nights 
Didst open a world of wonders (o'er the eyes 
Of me then sleeping ), lovelier far, than e’er 
Pele poet writ of, or romancer told, 
Or lyrist, wandering with his lone guitar 
Thro’ Spain, did ever, upon moon-lit eves, 
Chime unto Moorish maid, beneath her tower 
In proud Granada ;—ay, far lovelier than 
E’er struck the full-enchanted sense that sees 
Already, in faith, upon the Black Sea shore, 
The Eastern’s ise,—or, more than all, 
Fell ever in the desert (like gay flowers 
Decking a parched soil) o’er those who sleep, 
Hushed by the camel bell, while journeying on 
Strangers to Mecca,—or, in famed times, 
Sprung up in the Arabian minstrel’s dreame, 

* - * 


B. 





[By Correspondents.) 

On a self-supposed Good Wife, who to her Spouse is 
Ola personified, while lavishing all her fond- 
nese on her Dogs. ’ 

To neighbour Snug said neighbour Mogg, 
*¢ }'ve lately understood, | 
Your Helpmate treats you like a dog.” 
—*‘ Oh no—I wish she would!” 
Y. Norr. 





SONG. 
1 


Once, when life was new, the hours 
Cast o’er my way a few fresh flowers, 
Like opening roses faintly red ; 

But quickly all — colour fled. 


Once, my heart like the air was light, 
And my glance was sunny bright ; 

But soon that airy spirit faded, 

And heavy clouds my young eye shaded. 


Now, I wear upon my brow 
Furrows stamped—no matter how— 
But such as, with a hand severe, 
Grief often prints ere age be near. 

4 


Still—tho’ in premature decay,— 

The pulse of life dies slow away ; i 
Like northern springs, where day is bright, 
Eve tedious,—but ‘tis never night, 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.—NO. VII. 
Paris, Dec. 18, 1820. 
There are two classes of people in Paris, 





who at presentevince the most indefatigable 
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activity, namely, booksellers, and theatrical 
managers. theatres, indeed, are now 
Open without intermission, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year ; and their num- 
ber,-far from diminishing, is constantly aug- 
menting. A new QOpera-house has been 
erected ; a second Opera-Comique was esta- 
blished last year; a second Theatre-Fran- 
ais has been opened for the performance of 
tragedy, and several small theatres have been 
built amidst the Guinguettes, in the vicinity 
of Paris, for the working class of people, by 
whom they are much frequented, ag amet’ 
on Sundays. The managers of the Theatre- 
Francais lately determined to raise the prices 
of admission ; but this proceeding excited a 
serious tumult. The Journal des Debats 
on this occasion gravely asserted, that in 
Paris, actors, as well as bakers, are under 
the control of the police, and that it was 
just as dangerous to raise the price of admis- 
sion to the theatres, as to raise the-price of 
bread unnecessarily. The theatrical mania, 
which pervades all classes in France, is no 
doubt attended with some ill effects; but I 
am not one of those who condemn all that 
does not form a part of their own pleasures. 
Theatrical taste in a nation denotes, that the 
people have a relish for intellectual pleasure ; 
and this is of course so much gained over 
gross sensua! enjoyment. For my part, I 
would rather see the working class of people 
at the theatre, than in the public house. 
They might, to be sure, dispense with visit- 
ing either, and seek for amusement in their 
own homes ; but let great folks shew them 
the example:—who knows but they may 
follow it. 

As to the booksellers, the activity they 
manifest is truly astonishing. Certainly the 
number of ers in France has prodigi- 
ously increased, or new markets have open- 
ed for French publications, otherwise all the 
works that are printed never could be: sold. 
The works of most of the French classic 
authors are reprinted almost every month ; 
a new edition of Voltaire or Rousseau is 
announced ; new editions appear of the 
Art of verifying Dates ; a part of the Ency- 
clopedia ; the Ecclesiastical History ; and 
some one, who still retains a tolerable por- 
tion of military enthusiasm, collects the fa- 
mous Bulletins of the Grand Army, those 
eternal monuments of the trickery and hardi- 
hood of Puonaparte, which were submit- 
ted, in lica of history, for the perusal of his 
subjects, or rather his slaves. Among the 
numerous literary speculations of the pre- 
sent day, there is one work which merits 

icular attention. It is entitled q Col- 
ection of Memoirs relative to the French 
Revolution. | Memoir-writing has always 
been successfully cultivated m France since 
the reign of Louis XIV, a period which 
furnished the best models he historical 
memoirs. ‘The revolution also gave birth to 
many interesting works of this kind, partly 
written by men who had themselves been 
actors in that memorable epoch of the his- 
tory of mankind, the effects of which are yet 
sensibly felt, and which was itself the effect 
of causes still more remote. The first two 
volumes of this collection have just appeared, 


and contain the Memoirs of Madame Ro- 
land, one of the most extraordinary women 
that France ever produced, who unfortu- 
nately fell a victim to the explosion which 
she herself hastened, perhaps somewhat imn- 
prudently, through the influence she exer- 
cised during the administration of her hus- 
band. Madame Roland can only be com- 
pared to Madame de Stael ; but her princi- 
ples were more fixed, and she displayed 
more firmness of character than the daugh- 
ter of Necker, who was often Jed away and 
seduced by her imagination. Madame Ro- 
land possessed one of those vigorous minds, 
which may be led as phenomena among 
women, and which the extraordinary events 
of the revolution were well calculated to 
develope, and render useful to a country. 
Two ‘feeta sufficiently paint her character, 
of which, however, I do not pretend to judge 
in a political point of view. In her child- 
hood she used to carry to church Plutarch’s 
Lives instead of a book of masses ; and a few 
ears later she wept because she was not 
orn a S or a Roman. Such a wo- 
man must naturally have pitied those weak 
minded individuals who opposed uo resist- 
ance to the crn usurped by a furious 
faction, to the great detriment of the public 
cause. She justly observes: ‘‘ What sur- 
ne me most, since the elevation of my 
usband has enabled me to become acquaint- 
ed with a great number of individuals, and 
particularly with those engaged in impor- 
tant. affairs; is the mediocrity which I uni- 
versally observe. It exceeds every thing the 
imagination can conceive, and pervades all 
classes: the clerk who merely requires suffi- 
cient understanding to comprehend the busi- 
ness he is en in, method to arrange it, 
and a little polish of style to draw up let- 
ters; the minister entrusted with the func- 
tions of government; the general, whose 
duty it is to eommand armies, and the ambas- 
sador chosen to negotiate. Never, without 
this experience, could I have believed my 
own species to be so poor ; and it is only 
since I have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving others, that I have acquired self- 
confidence. Formerly I was as modest 
as a convent boarder; I always oe 
that people who were bolder, were also 
cleverer than myself. Truly, I do not 
wonder that I have always been so much 
beloved ; ople were aware that I was 
worth something, and yet I have always 
paid respect to the self love of others.” 
Among other unpublished papers in this 
new edition of her memoirs, there is an 
extract from her ‘ Pensées Mélancoliques,’ 
which — her character with that charm 
which Rousseau employed to paint his mind 
and misfortunes. I quote this fragment in 
preference to many other interesting pas- 
“‘ For my part,” she says, “ I hate 

to be always on my guard against those who 
surround me; nothing pleases me so much 
as confidence ; it is my element and my 
life. Nothing short of the many observa- 
tions and reflections I have made on the 
deceit and levity of mankind in general, 
could have rendered me reserved ; and even 
now, I cannot be so without an effort. It 
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was this disposition that made me experience 
so severely the want of a friend ; my heart 
felt the necessity of expanding itself. I was 
oppressed with my own sensations, and long- 
ed for the relief of sharing them with ano- 
ther. I had scarcely attained my twelfth 
ear, when, having become as it were, the 
inhabitant of a new world, I was transported 
at every scene that presented itself to my 
notice. J enjoyed happiness before I knew 
how to define it; I did not wish to commu- 
nicate ideas, but to pour forth the senti- 
ments with which was overwhelined. 
They acquired new vigour in my mind where 
I was obliged to concentrate them, owing to 
the few resources I found in children of my 
own age. I was alone amidst my compa- 
nions, and I sighed for a friend. At length 
I found her. A quiet and gentle disposition, 
a smooth and easy temper, a reflecting mind, 
united her to me, and rendered her the 
more valuable. Mild, amiable, intelligent, 
calm, and tranquil, she sufficed for herself, 
and did not need a friend, though she was 
calculated to form an exeellent one. She 
reasoned with me; I felt for her, and her 
candour and sincerity made me love her to 
excess. My ardent activity gave to our 
intercourse all the vivacity of tenderness, 
and at last engendered in her mind a senti- 
ment, an attachment, of which she had not 
before thought herself capable. She loved 
me at first from complaisance, then from 
gratitude and necessity, and at last she loved 
me from choice, taste, and pleasure. This 
union, of which the principles, degrees, and 
form, prove the duration, diffused an inef- 
fable charm over my existence. Profound 
sensibility rendered it necessary to me, happy 
circumstances favored it, esteem, happiness, 
and reflection fostered and strengthened it. 
Nothing now can shake it; it softens m 
cares, and consoles my grief. Sacred friend. 
ship! thou alone canst administer comfort 
toa heart torn by so many sad trials !” 
Madame Roland committed these ideas to 
paper a short time after the death of her 
mother; she did not then foresee that her 
mind would soon be a prey to other misfor- 
tunes. Having married M. Roland, who 
was at first merely a superintendant of 
manufactories, she filled a more elevated 
sphere, and soon acquired a greater know- 
ledge of the world than she had before pos- 
sessed. She visited England, and, unlike 
most of the French who visit that country 
with all their national prejudices, as the 
English frequently visit France, she con- 
ceived a high esteem for Great Britain. ‘I 
should like to see you in England ;” she writes 
to a friend, in August 1785; ‘‘ you would, 
I am sure, be in love with all the English 
women; I, though a woman myself, am 
almost so. They in no way resemble the 
French women, and generally have that turn 
of the countenance which is so much admir- 
ed in France. I am not at all astonished 
that a man of susceptibility who knows 
the English women, should wish to go 
to Pensylvania. Rely on it, those who do 
not feel esteem for the English people, and 
a tender mterest mingled with admiration 





for the women, is a poltroon, a.fool, or a0 
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gnorant blockhead who speaks without | France ; and on Gnding that the had carried | autumnal morning, the troops intended to 


knowing what he says.” 

When M. Roland entered the ministry, 
under very eritical circumstances, his wife, 
who was accustomed to share all his labours, 
continued to be his confidant and secretary. 
It was indeed the active, and occasionally 
somewhat imprudent part taken by Madame 
Roland in public affairs, that drew upon her 
the hatred of the Jacobins, and involved her 
in the melancholy fate of the Girondistes, 
whom she continued to assemble. at her 
house. She did not conceal the part she 
took in ministerial affairs. ‘‘I did not in- 
terfere in the administration,” she says; 
** but when circulars were to be distributed, 
instructions issued, or any important public 
paper drawn up, we held a conference toge- 
ther in our usual confidential way ; and pene- 
trated with the ideas of my husband, and as- 
sisted by my own, I took up my pen, which 
I had more time to use than he. Both be- 
ing actuated by the same principles and the 
same mind, we soon agreed about the man- 
ner of the thing; and my husband lost 
nothing by —, through my hands. I 
could indeed express nothing in point of 
justice and reason, which he was not capa- 
ble of realizing or maintaining by his cha- 
racter and conduct; and I described better 
than he could, what he had performed or 
might promise todo. Without me, Roland 
would have been a no less able minister; his 
activity and knowledge, like his probity, be- 
long to himself ; with my assistance, to 
ver, he produced more sensation, because I 
threw into his writings that mixture of vigour 
and mildness, authority and reason, and 
those charms of sentiment, which perhaps 
belong only to a woman of susceptibility, 
endowed with a sound understanding. I 
drew up with delight those documents 
which I thought might prove useful, and I 
felt more pleasure than if I had been known 
as the author of them. I have a thirst after 
happiness, and I connect it with the good I 
do ; 80 that I have no need of glory. I do 
not know any character in the world that 
would suit me so well as Providence.” 

This is not a very modest observation ; but 
so extraordinary a woman may be permitted 
to make it. Her character did not belie it- 
self, and even appeared the more admirable 
at a moment when many men have lost their 
firmness ; namely, on being doomed to a vi- 
olent and unjust death. Though the revolu- 
tion has furnished numerous examples of 
courage, yet Madame Roland’s heroism will 
always be remarkable, because it was not the 
mere effeet of exaltation preduced by great 
events, but was a part of her usual conduct, 
the expression of an energetic and firm 
eharacter, and a soul elevated above the 
vicissitudes of fate. It is impossible to read 
without emotion what she wrote during her. 
imprisonment, and on the death to which 
she was doomed by the oppressors of 
France ; and above all, the plan of defence 
which she drew up on the eve of her sen- 
tence, and the last letters she wrote to her 
friends. She ardently wishes for an oppor- 
tunity of reproaching her executioners for 
the misery they were spreading throughout 





their barbarity so far as to withhold from ac- 
cused aie the privilege of defending 
themselves, she resigned herself to her fate 
with truly stoical calmness. Such charac- 
ters, which rarely have an opportunity of 
developing themselves, at least in the female 
sex, can only exhibit their grandeur to the 
world in a general convulsion, such as that 
which took place in France at the close of 
the 18th century. 





NEW COMMERCIAL EXPEDITION OF THE 
RUSSIANS TO BUCHARIA. 

Bucharia is the most fertile part of Tar- 
tary, inhabited by a branch of the Usbeck 
Tartars, bordering on Persia and Hindostan. 
From its proximity to these two nations it has 
attained a higher degree of civilization than 
other Tartar tribes. The Usbeck Tartars 
are of a yellow brown complexion, and 
have black hair ; like the Persians, they fol- 
lowed the doctrines of Mahomed; and they 
have adopted from their neighbours, the in- 
habitants of Thibet, the custom of frequent 
tea-drinking. They carry on a brisk trade 
with Persia and Hindostan, . particularly 
with the province of Cashemére, for the 
purposes of which Arabians and Jews reside 
there. The Bucharian traders bring amo’ 
other goods, Persian carpets, and sil 
stuffs, from Persia, and valuable shawls from 
Cachemére to the south of Siberia, where a 
great fair for this trade is established at Ma- 
cariew. It is conducted by means of cara- 
vans, and all the goods are carried thither on 
camels. On this account, and from the na- 
ture of the route, the Bucharian trade has a 

t resemblance to that of Africa: the wa 

les through deserts, and is rendered as unsafe 
by the rapacious Kirgise tribes, as in Africa by 
the wandering Arabs, who live under tents. 
The object of the present Russian commer- 
cial expedition therefore is, to give it a more 
decisive direction, and to provide better 
than has hitherto been done for the seeurity 
of the road. In order to come to a conven- 
tion with the Chan of the Usbeck Tartars, the 
Russian Counsellor of State, Mr. Negri, ac- 
companies the caravan as Imperial Envoy. 
He is very well versed in the Oriental lan- 
guages, and can thus control the interpreters 
necessary in that country, which is no small 
advantage. Dr. Eversmann and Dr. Pander 
accompany Mr. Negri, as physician and na- 
turalist. It is not known whether the expe- 
dition will go to Samarcand, the winter resi- 
dence of the Chan ; but that is very probable. 
Samarcand is the birth-place of Tamerlane ; 
and though this city is fallen much.below 
what it was in his time, it is still a consi- 
derable place. It is surrounded by strong 
ramparts of earth; the houses are chiefly of 
clay, like those of the Russian peasants. 
The same is the case in the city of Bochara, 
which lies about 30 German miles from sa- 
marcand, and passes for the second city in 
the country. In this latter place is a Semi- 
nary for Mahomedan priests, which is built 
of stone; as are the numerous mosques 
and caravanserays. 

The expedition set out with the following 
ceremony :—-On the 22d of October, a fine 


accompany it assembled in the fortress on 
the parade. General Essen, military gover- 
nor of Orenburg, with his staff, the generals 
of the staff, and chief officers of the garri- 
son, after having attended divine service, ad- 
dressed the troops in a speech, which the 
answered by acclamations. The Gene 
alighted, and the cavalry did the same. 
rhanksgivings were. performed, and the 
troops sprinkled with holy water. All the 
officers of the embassy were present. ‘The in- 
habitants of the town flocked in crewds to wit- 
ness this solemnity, which excited particular 
curiosity, and even astonishment, among the 
Bucharians, Chirvenses, Kirgises, and other 
Tartars resident there. After this the troops 
filed off before General Essen, marched m 
columns out of the fortress, and took upon 
them the escort of the caravan. They divi- 
ded themselves into advanced and rear 
guards, and patroles, and commenced their 
long and arduous journey, amidst the bless- 
ings of their relations and companions. The 
scene was now changed ; and the convoy was 
seen, consisting of 30 waggons, and 473 
camels* chiefly in pairs, between the divi- 
sions of troops, and led by Kirgise, in their 
national dress. On the right stood that 
handsome building, the Exchange Hall of 
Orenburg, which is built in the style of the 
Asiatic caravansery magazines ; on the left 
was the only wood in that neighbourhood ; 
directly in front a boundless plain, and in the 
back ground the winding stream of the Urul, 
and the bastions of Orenburg fortress, co- 
vered with spectators. The weather was 
extremely fine, and the thermometer was 
at 10° of Reaumur above Zero. 

The military escort consisted of 200 infan- 
try, who went on both sides of the camels, 
200 Ural and Orenburg Cossacks, and also 
of a detachment of horse artillery, with two 
pieces of cannon. The military is command- 
ed by Captain Zwikowski, 0 the Ismailotf 
regiment of guards, aide-de-camp to General 
von Essen. 

By subsequent accounts we learn,thataftera 
fatiguing search of three days, an officer and 
the physican to the embassy found the Sultan 
of the Bucharians in his camp, in the Steppe, 
(or desert,) on the Russian frontier. One of 
his three female slaves, or Sultanas, hap- 
pening to be ill, the ao sgt had an oppor- 
tunity ofseeing her. He gives the following 
description of her dress.—She was dressed 
in rich “* Chalatan,” suchas the men wear : 
her head dress consisted of a high cap, in the 
form of a truncated cone. This cap eonsist- 
ed of gold, with gilt silver stuff, set all 
round with many hundred stones of different 
colours, such as fine large Birusi, Tur- 
quoises, rubies, diamonds, amethysts, ‘cor- 
nelians, agates, &c. mixed with coral and real 
pearls. On-the crown of her cap some fea- 
thers were fixed in the Turkish fashion, from 
the lower edge, having a number of long 
braids of real coral beads and pearls, with 
gold and silver ornaments ; and similat ones 
ever the shoulders, and hanging down on 

~ ® Note, 110 roubles are paid to.each Kirgise 
for every camel to Bucharia. A’ good camel 





carries 16 puds, or about 600 pounds, 


















the breast. She might be about 30 years of 

, and: was the oldest of the Sultan’s 
wives. The physician did not see the two 
others, who are younger, handsomer, and 
more richly dressed. dress of the Sul- 
tanas js composed of Russian and Persian 
stuffs and ornaments. 





- THE DRAMA. 


Exeept the debut of a Lady at Drury 
Lane, who has made no public impression, 
the theatres for the week have been barren 
of novelty; and we are thus allowed one 
Number’s repose from the critical turmoil 
of the mimic world. 

Kgan.—The arrival of Mr. Kean at New 
York has been mentioned in the newspapers. 
pat np a thas he saps Soreasiniely - 

to perform for six nights, at a stipula- 
tion of 300 dollars per night ; if he phe aoa 
the engagement was to he renewed for six 
nights more. It is rather unlucky that, ow- 
ing to the burning of the regular theatre, 
the company at New York had to play ina 
temporary building; but there can he little 
reason to suppese that Kean will fail where 
far inferior actors have heen so eininently 
successful as to render a voyage to America 


almost a certain dramatic speculation. He | ? 


had no ment previous to leaving Eng- 
land: neither had Mr. and Mrs. Barclay ; 
but they levied several thousand pounds in 
their excursion. 





VARIETIES. 





A cart, worked by two men instead of 
horses, the invention of the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright, of mechanical celebrity, made _ its 

ce a fortnight since, at Covent Gar: 
len Market. The cart and its contents 


pep sa l5cwt., and was worked a distance 
of about 30 miles. 


A silver coin of Titus was found in tlie 
rubbish of an old house, which was latel 
pulled down in Eas Street, in this 
city. In digging the foundation for the 
new building, a pavement was discovered at 
about eight feet below the present level of 
the street. This gives strength to the pre- 

"valent opinion, that the level of the city was 
ones weet ine floor of the cathedral, 
to which persons have now to descend by 
several steps.—Chester Paper. 

Unicorn.—We are informed that a Uni- 
corn, such as mentioned in our last as ex- 
isting in the Ghoorka country, has abso- 
a been procured, ead shipped fer Eng- 


Siagular Cbaracter—A M. Azais has 
just published at Paris a work called ‘On 
eta s nn ellmabsat ie; on. ees 

nations in ; more especially, 
on the present lot of the French Reaple’® 
In the preface is the following singular in- 
vitation : 

* T five in the heart of Paris, in a soli- 
tary house, surrounded by a fine garden. 





~~ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Every day for two hours I shall be at the 
disposal of any person who may wish to pro- 
cure one ‘of my 8, and to discuss the prin- 
ciples of it with me. From two to four in 
winter, and in summer from six until dusk; 
it will be very agreeable to me to form by 
this means an er with the lovers 
of science and philosophy; to stroll with 
them in my little domain, to reply to their 
.questions and observations; and to profit 
by the information which. they may give me, 
or which they may excite me to seek for 
myself. If I could venture to invent a word 
which should describe the nature of our con- 
fidential intercourse, I would say that we 
will ‘platonize’ together, under the con- 
stant guidance of nature and philosophy.” 
Anecdote.—Mr. Fayolle one of the per- 
sons implicated in the disturbances which 
took place at Paris in June last, was a zeal- 
ous Buonapartist, and is particularly well 
known from the circumstance that he always 
followed the grand army in its campaigns as 
an Amateur, without belonging to the army, 
or being present at a single battle, as he al- 
ways remained some miles in the rear. He 
was particularly intimate with General Mou- 
ton Duvervet, and the officers of his staff. 
This General, with his Aides-de-camp, once 
played him the following trick, in the cam- 
ign near Dresden. He made some of his 
soldiers,disguised as enemies, attack him up- 
awares and plunder him of all his baggage. 
When Fayolle returned to Dresden, he re- 
lated his misfortune, the battle in which he 
had been, and in short all his mis-adventures, 
pretty much in the style of Falstaff. To 
conclude the joke, Pod we ee oat back to 
his lodging, where n is bag 4 
and the Srvtemded ‘robbers, who tauglied 
heartily at his expence. 
—— et 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


We mentioned some time since a forth- 
coming work by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, enti- 
tled, Metrical Legends, and for the copyright 
of which a thousand pounds were given. We 
believe it will appear about the end of Janu- 
ary, and include William Wallace, Colum- 
bus, Lady Griseld Baillie, &c. 

Mr. Southey has in the press a new poem, 
enttled, The Vision of J nt. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


DECEMBER 1820. 
Thursday, 26 — Thermometer from 27 to 33. 
Barometer from 30, 09 to 30, 14. 
Wind N. E. 2, and 3, — Generally clear; 


clouds passing. 
Friday, 29 — Thexmometer from 25 to 29. 
Wind N. Seon Baar on a i age 
° . c . 
Saturday, 30 Thermometer from 25 to 27. 
Barometer stationary at 30, 11. 

Wind N. E. 2, and 4, —Generally cloudy. 
Sunday, 31—Thermometer from 21 to 30. 

Barometer from 30, 13 to 30, 07. 
Wind 'N. E. 1.—-Generally clear; et times 
cloudy. 
JanuARY 1621. 
Monday, 1\—Thermometer from 25 to 31. 
Barometer from 30, 05 to 30, 02. 








Wind N. E. } —Generally cloudy. 
Tuesday, 2—Thermometer from 25 to 27. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 29, 73. 
Wind E.b. S. 3, and 1.—Generally cloudy. 
Wednesdey, 3—Thermometer from 21 to 31. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 52, 
Wind E. 2, and 3.—Generally cloudy. 
Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR THE PAST YEAR, 1820. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many favours are unavoidably postponed. Wine 
and Walnuts, and various articles of a miscella- 
neous hind, ere intended for our next. 

The Essays announced under the title of The Sha- 
dow, wifl be commenced forthwith. - 

Ka We fell into a mistake last week, in the ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘ Kenilworth in 1819." The 
two letters whence we took the account, contained 
private matiers, which we naturally glanced 
over in the most cursory manner, and thus lost 
the connecting statement which would have shown 
that the second Castle described was Warwick, 
and not Kenilworth. Our readers will therefore 
have the goodness to refer ali that is said after 
the word “‘ visible,” which closes the first extract, 
to Warwick Castle, the property of the Warwick 

Samily, instead of Kenilworth, the possession of 
Lord Clarendon. 
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Miscellaneous AVbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Principibus placuisse virie non ultima laus est.--. Hor. 
IRCULATING LIBRARY, St. James's 
Street. W. SAMS, Bookselier to his Roya! Righ- 
acs the Duke of York, gratefully returns his sinccre 
acknowledgments to the Nobility and Gentry, for the 
auspicious encouragement and liberal patronage with 
which they have honoured him ; he respectfully solicits 
their attention to the New Catalogue of his Circulating 
Library, whieh will be found to contain ali the New 
Works of merit up to the present day. Terms of Sub- 
scription es follows :---Subscribers paying Five Guineas 
the year are allowed 24 vol : Four Gui » 16 
ditto; Three Guineas, 6 ditto; Half-yearly and Quar- 
terly Subscribers in proportion,--.Private Boxes for the 
Theatres by the Night. 
N. B. LONDON, No. 1, on Monday. 


THE SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, 
By MR. SMART, 
Consist of the following Twelre Plays, prepared for 








the purpose; and all, emcept the last, arranged to | 


be read in three parte: 


Macbeth, King John, 

Hamlet Heury IV. first part, 
Lear, Henry IV. second part, 
Othello, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Julius Cesar, Richard Lil, 


Merchant of Venice, Taming of the Shrew. 
The duration of each Entertainment, allowing « 

short interval between the parts, is from two hours to 

two hours and a half, When the play Pp less 


This day ie published, in roya) @vo., double eolumu”’ 
price 28s., the First Volume of 
CS NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 

Containing the Novels af Henry Fielding.—1. Jo- 
seph Andrews—2. Tom Jones—3, Amelia; and 4. Jo- 
nathaa Wild ; complete ia one Volume. With a Me. 
moir of the Life of the Author, and a Critical Disser- 
tation on his Writings and Genius. Published by 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 90, Cheapside, London ; 
and sold by all booksellers. Printed with new types, 
by James Ballantyoe and Company, for John Ballan- 
tyne, Ediaburgh. 

*,° The price of this beautiful volume scarcely ex- 
ceeds half the charge of the other editions of the No- 
vels of this Author. 

It is intended te reprint, in the present form, the 
Works of the best of the English Novelists, together 
with selections from tee German, Freneb, and Ita 
lian (seme of whieh are already translated, sad others 
in the eourss of translation), with Memoirs of ‘the 
Authors’ Lives, aad Criticisms on their Writings, pre- 
fixed. The Works of each Author will be published 
separately and cowplete, in a single volume, asin the 
present instance, or ia two gr more, as the length of 
the compositions shell require. 

It ie not the Publisher's intention to enlarge, either 
on the value ef his materials, the correctness of the 
typography, or the beautiful execution of his work. 
The high seurce from whence he derives his Literary 
aid will be at once recognised; and the present vo- 
lume is offered as a specimen of tlie style in which all 
the others will be efecuted. 

Smoliett’s Works will be published in March. 





than the usual time, or is thought to require the relief 
of a Serious or of a Comic Piece, a short previous or 
after Reading is annexed. The Taming of the Shrew, 
being in two parts only, is generally introduced by a 
Lecture on Romeo and Juliet. 

Though a species of Entertainment more intellectual 
in its nature, yet the Shakspearian Readings have the 
ehief recommendations of the acted drama. Long 
practice has enabled the Lecturer to maintain a com- 
plete distinction among the principal characters; the 
passions are exhibited with every degree of force which 
propriety allows; and the interest of the story is kept 
up by retaining whatever is y to the | 
development of the plot. The culesions consist of the 
fess striking parts, and of passages which, cannot with 
propriety be addressed to a select party assembled in 
aroom. In short, the Shakspearian Readings are offer- 
ed as a novel and interesting dramatic entertainment, 
free from any of the objections which are sometimes 
made to the theatre, and more easily accessible to fa- 
mily and other parties. They are given occasionally 
in 2 room fitted up for the purpose, at Mr. Smart’s re- 
sidence, 50, West Side of Leicester Square; and a 
Series, consisting of Hamlet, Maebeth, Othello, end 
Lear, wiil be commenced at Eight o’Clock on Wednes- 
day evening next, January 10th, to be continued on Sa- 
turdays and Wednesdays. A single Ticket for each Play, 
&. 6d. but Subscribers taking a aumber of Tickets, are 
entitled to advantages.— Readings are given to private 
parties, either at Mr. Smart’s residence or elsewhere; 
and Public Readings will be undertaken out of Town 
in any place where a certain number of Subscribers can 
be secured. The terms may be known as above. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Kirwan's Sermons. 
The 2d edition, in one volume 8yo. with a Portrait. of 
the author, price J2s.. boards, 
SERMONS. By ‘the Iate Rey, "WALTER 
BLAKE KIRWAN, Dean of Killala. With a 
Sketch of his Life. Printed for Longman, Hurat, Reea, 
Orme, and Brown, London, 

“* Dr. Kirwan preferred our country and our seligion, } 
an@ brought to hoth, genius superior to what he faund 
faeither. Hecalled forth the latent virtues ef the hu- 
man heart, and taught men to discover in themselves a 
mine of charity, of which the proprietors had been un- 








, Conscious. He came to interrupt the repose of the 


Pulpit, and shakes one world with the thunder of the 
ether. The preaches’s desk becomes the throne of 
Ught.”..-Mfr. Grattan’s Spesch, June 19, 1792. 

tif A few copies are printed on royal paper, price 
one guinea boards. 





New Novel. 
This day is published, price 21s 
UCH IS.THE WORLD. A Novels in 3 
Volumes, ois 

“ Theld the world bet a3 the world, Gratiano, 

A stage whee every men must play his part.’”’ 
lerchant ef Venice. 
Printed for G. a W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria Lane. 
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M‘Adam on Roads, Fourth Edition, 
This day are published, in Bvo, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
EMARKS on the PRESENT SYSPEM of 
ROAD MAKING, with Observations deduced 
from Practice and Experience, with a view to a revi- 
sion of the existing Laws, and the introduction of Im- 
provement in the Method of makiog, repairing, and 
preserving Roads, and defending the Road Funds from 
misapplication. Fourth Edition, carefully revised, 
with additional Observations and Directions, founded 
on increased Experience and Practice, together with 
the Report of a Committee of the House of Commons 
on this interesting Subject. By JOHN LOUDON 
M‘ADAM, Esq. General Surveyor of the Roads in the 
Bristol District. Printed for Longinan, Elurst, Rees, 
Orme, und as London. 
is day sre published, 
LLUSTRATIONS of” the MONASTERY ; 3 
e Romance. By the’ Author of “ Waverley.” In 
T Prints, one of which ts executed on Steel. En- 
gtaved by Charles Heath, from Drawings by R. West- 
all, R. A. 12mo. Price Qs. 6d. Svo. 12s. 6d. Proofs, 
@to. 11. 48. Ditto, on India paper, 14. 20s. Ditto, 
before the letters, colombier 4to. 12. 162. Printed for 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 90, Cheapside, London. Of 
whom may be had, by the same Artists, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of IVANHOE; a Romance. By 
the Author of “ Waverley,” in 7 Prints, Medium 8vo, 
16s. Proofs, 4to. 12. 5s. Ditto, imperial 4to. on In- 
dia paper, 12. 10s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of GUY MANNERING, in 7 
Prints, by Westall and Heath, will be published in 
January. 








This day is published, 

CATALOGUE of a valuable COLLEC- 

TION of BOOKS, to be sold by W. and C. Tait, 
Edinburgh. Copies of this Catalogue will be deli- 
vered, gratis, on application to Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row; Rodwell and 
Martin, New Bond Street; R. Triphook, Old Bond 
Street; Rivingtons and Cochran, Strand; Hurst, 
a 





"Tn 48imo. with @ neall engraved portrait, price 6s. 

QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Lon- 

dini, typie C. Corrall ; impensis Gul. Pickering, 
31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This beautiful specimen of 
Miniature Printing has been executed by Cortall, with 
types similar to those used in the much admired Dia. 
mond Bible. It ie the lest ever published, being 
less than the Seda, Elzevir, or Louvre editions. 


New Made of re nape? Su! i School Beok. 
Price 34. neatly 
"THE MENTAL CALCULATOR 3 being a 
Compendium of Concise yet General Rules for the 
ready Solution of various useful and interesting Problems 
in ‘Astronomy, with explanatory illustrations, forming 
an Kpitome of the Elements of that Science. To 
which is added, a Guide to the Constellations. By J. 
LOVEEIN. London > Printed for Lackington, Hughes, 
Harding, Mavary and Lepard, by whom is just published, 
their ANNUAL CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS, 
which it is presumed will be found to merit the 
attention ef all Schoolmagters. 


A Christmas Prize, or School Book. - 


Price 4s. neatly bound, 
CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAB; im « Series of Familiar and Entertaining 

Dialogues between a Mother and her Daughters; in 
which the varivus Rules of G are i 
and explained in a manner calculated to excife thé’ at- 
tention of Children, and at the same time to Convey to 
,their minds a clear and comprehensive ideg of the ge- 
‘neral principles of By Mrs. WILLIAMS, 
London: Printed for kjngton, Hygties, Harding, 
| Mayor, and Lepard, ore Square. Of whom may 
be had, by the same author, her 

SYLLABIC SPELLING BOOK, or a Summary Me- 
thod of Reading, by which any Child of four or five 
years old, may be tatight to read the English Language 
with ease and pleasure, in the course of a few months. 
Second edition, with numerous copper plates, price 
43.64. Alsoa chegp edition, for the use of Prepara- 
tory Schools and Charitable Institutions, with wood 
cuts, price-le, 6d. 














» and Co. Cheapside; and John Cuthell, 
Middle Row, Holborn; by any of whom orders will 
be received. 
This day is published, the 4th edition, revised, 5s. 6a. 
'IXHE ART of PRESERVING the SIGHT 
unimpaired to extreme Old Age, and of re-esta- 
blishing and strengthening it when it becomes wesk, 
&e. &c. By an experienced Oculist. 

@. The ART of PRESERVING the FEET; or, 
Practical Instructions for the Prevention aod Cure of 
Corns, Bunnions, Callosities, &e. By an experienced 
Chiropodist. @d edition, 5e. 6d. Printed for Henry 
Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 

‘This day is published, in 2 vols. price 12s. ~* 
SECOND SERIES of the HERMIT in 
LONDON; or, SKETCHES of ENGLISH 
MANNERS, which complete the Work. 

Among many other amusing papers in these two 
new volumes will be found—A Morning in high Life— 
Looking for Lodgings—Distinctions in Dress~Por- 
traits of Lady Repulse, Lady Defiance, and Lady En- 
deavour—The Drill Serjeant—-The Hoax—Sunday 
Mea—A Rout—Half Pay—Principles and no Princi- 
ples—A Dinuer Party at the West End of the Town— 
The Quality Scholar and Orator—An Alarmist—The 
Morning Call—The Natural Child—-Borrowing— Art 
versus Nature— Dangers of too lively an Imagination 
—Come to a Fortune—The Masquerade—-Lea: ing 
Town. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Cou.iuit 
Street. 


For the Use of the Scholastic Professwn. 
SOUTER has recently published one of 
the most.complete “ Scheolmester’s 

ever ptinted, containing a List of the Titles and Prices 
of about Five Taovsanp Elementary Books in English, 
French, Jtalian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guesc, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; properly classed 
for every Branch of Education. Price 1s. 

J. Souter’s semi-annual “ Supplementary Cata- 
logue,” containing the New School Books published 
since July last, will be ready on the 6th of January, 
and may be had Gratis, by applying at the School 
Library, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard, where Schools 
are supplied en the most liberal terms of credit and 














discount, 
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Chr. Presents. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 


Fe wee tr of the BRITISH POETS, 

and Critical Prefaces. By 
Dr. Aikin! In 1 darge volume of 618 Pages Medium 
8vo. price 18s. extra boards. 

‘The object of this Work, which is entirely new, is to 
comprise, within & single volume, a Chronological 
Silly “Ot chr’ Chensteal Peas, from Ben Jonson*to 
Beattie, without mutilation or abridgment, with Bio- 

A and Critical Notices of their Authors. The 
contents of this volume are so comprehensive, that few 
poems, it is believed, are omitted, except such as are 
of secondary merit, or unsuited to the perusal of youth. 

2. The Family Shakspeare; in which nothing !s ad- 
ded to the original Text: but those Words and Ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud ina Family. By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
F.R.S. and $.A, In 10 vols. royal 18mo, price $i, 3s. 

3. Universal Histgry, in Twenty-four Books, trans- 
lated from the German of Joha Muller, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 14. 16s. boards. 

4. Hints on the & of Happi 
to her Children by a Mother, Author of “ Always 
Happy,” &c. In @ vols, 12mo. price 12¢. boards. 

5. Travels at Home and Voyages by the Fire-side; 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of young Per. 
sons. In 5 vols, 18mo. (contuining Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America), 15¢. balf-bound. 

Vols. 8 to 5, including Asia, Africa, and America, 
may be had separate, price 9s. half-bound. 

6. Conversations on Botany, with Twenty-one En- 
gravings. Third Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
plain, or 10s. 64. coloured 

The object of this Work is to enable young persons 
te acquire a knowledge of the vegetable productions of 
their native country, 

7. Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which 
the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, 
and adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. 
Second Edition, in 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards. Llus- 
trated with 22 Engtavings, by Lowry. 

By the same Author, 

Conversations on Chemistry. ° Illustrated by Expo | I 
riments. In & vols. Mino, with Plates by Lowry. The 
6th Edition, enlarged, 14s. boards. 

Conversations on Political Economy. Third Eadi- 
tion; improved, in 1 large vol. 12mo. price Qs. boards. 

8. Letters “on. French History, from the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo, and re-establishment 
of the House of Bourbon ; for the Use of Schools. By 
J. Bigland. : In 12mo. 6. boards. 

9. Letters on English History, from the Invasion of 
Julius Cesar to the Battle of pce 3 for the Use of 

ls, By J. In 12mo. Ge, beards. 
be ged a sre to a Young Lady, wherein the 
Duties and Characters of Women are considered chiefly 
with Reference to p iling Opini By Mrs. West, 
In $ vols. 12mo. price Ul. ls. boards. 

11. Letters addressed to a Young Man, on his first 
Entrance into Life; and edapted to the peculiar Cir- 
cumstances of the present Time.. By Mrs. West. In 
3 vols, 12mo. price 14. 1s. 

12. An Introduction to Modern History, from the 
Birth of Christ to the present Time, in Continuation 
of an Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History. 
By W. Jillard Hort. In 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

13. An Introduction to the Study of Chronology 


Ada a 








and Universal History. By W.Jillard Hort. In18mo. 
4s. bound, 
14. The Flower Basket; a Fairy Tale. In 18mo. 


With a Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. neatly half-bound. 
15. Rose and Emily; or Sketches of Youth. By the 
late Mrs. Roberts, Author of “ Mental Telescope.” 
Price 5s. 6d. boards. 
16. The Father and Daughter; a Tale in Prose. By 
Mrs. Opie. In 1@mo, Eighth Edition, price 4. 6d. 
bourds. 


Just Published, in a Pocket Volume, printed by Corrall, 
with a beautifal Vignette, by Heath, of the Destruc- 
tion of Sodom, from a Painting by Paul Brill, price 6s. 

MUS4e BIBLICAE; or, the POETRY of 

the BIBLE; comprehending the most elegant 
metrical ‘Translations and Imitations of the Poetical 

Parts of the Holy Scriptures. Sold by Longman, Hurst, 

Rees, Orme, and Brown; Hatchard and Son; and 

Black, Parry, and Kingsbury. 








Ls Ese 


S ING ; a Novel.’ In three Volumes. 
but Pm tow discreet, 
Torun & muck and tilt at all 1 meet; 
= mt te abet gb on a 
Spies, Fortwne-hunters, Hypocrites, game Rectors. 
. London : Printed for Henry Culburn and Co. Conduit 
treet. 





On the Ist of January was poblished, enlarged, and 
printed on a new and improved plan, price 3s. 6¢. 
"THE FIRST NUMBER of the NEW 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE (new Series) contain- 
ing :-—1. Lectures. on Poetry, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 11. On the less 
eclebrated produetions of the author of Don Quixote. 
III, Poems. by Thomas Campbell, Esq.---1. The Rain- 
bow. 2. The Lover to his Mistress on her Birth Day, 
from the Bohemian. IV. Verses by Joanna Baillie. 
V. Sonnet tothe Nightingale. VI. Knight Toggen- 
burg, from the German of Schilley by J. Bowring, 
Eaq. VII. Political Economy. VIII, German authors, 
No. 4, Ko&rner, 1X. The Revolution of Naples, from 
an unpublished Italian Manuscript. X. Journey to 
Palmyra or Tadmor in the Desert, by Count Reewsky. 
XI. Remarks on the Life and Writings of Ugo Foscolo. 
XII. Woman, a Sketch. XIII. Letter from George 
Pertinax Growler, Esq. on Modern Improvements. XIV. 
On the Causes of the present Stagnation of Commerce. 
XV.The Polar Expedition. XVI. On the Origin and 
celebration of Christmas. XVII. On the Dramatic 
Writings of Richard Clitherow. XVIII. Original anec- 
dotes connected with the Bastille, &c. XIX. Ac- 
count of a new Sect discovered in India. XX. Fine 
Arta,--Engravings in Literary Publications, XXI. 


‘Dramatic Notices. XXII, Literary and Scientific Va- 


rieties---Welch Literatare; Discoveries in Gaivanism ; 
Organic Remains; Ornithology; Oliver Goldsmith; 
&c. XXIII. Rural Economy. XXIV. Foreign Va- 
rieties---Death of Tallien; Berlin Academy of the Fine 
Arts ; ‘Perspective. Drawings; Lithography; Curious 
Manuscripts in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Disco- 
— -in Egypt: Mr. Pearce; Prussian Travellers. 
1 M.Anglo Mai’s Discoveries ; Statue of Memnon ; 
n Telands, ke. XxXv. Useful Arts, XXVI. New 
i of Mutiate of Silver, &c. 
Exvil, New Patents---Improvement in Lamps, Coffee 
Mills, &. XXVIII. New Publications, with Critical 
Remarks. XX1X. Butler's Letter to Mr. Brougham. 
XXX. Kollman on Extempore Modulation, &c. &c. 
XXXI. Historical Register of Political Evénts---Great 
aay The Colonies; Foreign States. XXXII. 
iterary. Report. XXXII. Commercial Reports. 
xau. Agricultural Report. XXXV. Meteorologi- 
cal Keport. XXXVI. Interesting Occurrences, Pro- 
motions, Obituary, &c. with ical Particulars of 
the late Earl of Malmsbury, Viscount Kirkwall, the Rev. 
Wan. Tooke, F. R.8. &e. &c. London: Printed for 
Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. Orders re- 
ceived by all Booksellers and News Venders throughoat 
the Kingdom. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


—_—— 








Nos. 11 and 12, (completing the work), 
A PICTU. E TOUR in ITALY, 
illustrative of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c. 
consisting of Sixty-three Engravings, by the first Ar- 
tists, from Drawings by James Hakewill, Architect, and 
J. M. W. Turner, R. A, 

*,* This Work is now completed, and may be had, 
4to. proofs, on India paper, 181.; 4to proofs, 104. ls. ; 
Ato. prints, 71, 10s. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


History of the Rebellionin 1745 and 1746. 

In 4to. with Portraits of both the Pretenders, from ori- 
ginal Pictures in the possession of Earl Beauchamp, 
price 21. 2s. bds. 

MMEMorrs of the REBELLION in 1745 and 

1746. By the CHEVALIER de JOHNSTONE. 

Aide-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, General of the 

Rebel Army, assistant Aide-de-Camp to Prince Charles 

Edward, Captain in the Duke of Perth’s Regiment, and 

afterwards an Officer in the French Service. Comtain- 

ing a Narrative of the Progress of the Rebellion, from 
its commencement to the Battle of Culloden; the Cha- 
racter of the principal Persons engaged in it, and Anec- 
dotes respecting them; and various important Particu- 
lars relating to that contest, hitherto either unknown or 
imperfectly understood. With an Account of the Suf- 
ferings and Privations experienced by the Author after 
the Battle of Culloden, before he effected his escape to 
the Continent, &c. &c. Translated from a French MS. 

Originally deposited in the Scot's College at Paris, and 

now in the hands of the Publishers. Printed for Long- 

man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 











In foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
AMARYNTHUS, the NYMPHOLEFPT : with 
other Poems. 

Et vos agrestdm presentia numina Fauni, 

Ferte simul Faunique pedem, Driadesque puellz ; 

Munera vestra cano, Virg. Georg. 1. 10. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





School Book— Price 3s. 6d. 
Gr oak APHI€AL EXERCISE BOOK, de- 
signed for the Use of Schools and Private Fami- 
lies. By C. ROBERTSON, Surry House Academy, Ken- 
nington Cross, 

‘* We have long approved of the plan, and have often 
regretted the time which has been lost by the pupil in 
copying out such a book as this. Mr. Robertson has 
rendered a great service to schools, which cannot cease 
to be felt as long as time shall be considered valuable.” 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Maver, and Lepard, Finsbury Square. Of whom may 
be had, for Teachers only, 

A KEY. to the QUESTIONS contained in the above 
Work, price 2s. Also lately published, by L. and Co. 

ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, An- 
cient and Modern; with Historical, Classical, and My- 
thological Notes.---By A. PICQUOT, Paddington 





BLACKWOOD's EDINBURGH MAGA- 

ZINE, No. XLV. for December, 1820. Contents. 
1, On the Literary Characters of Bishop Warburton and 
Dr. Johnson. 2. Semihore Biographice. No. II. 3. 
Stanzas written in a park in Surry, October, 1820. 4. 
Prologue spoken before a Private Theatrical Perform- 
ance in Manchester. 5. The Ayrshire Legatees, No. 
VI. 6. Sketches of Village Character, No. 3.. Hel- 
morran; the Village Cobbler; the Village Magdalene ; 
Holy Jamie; Father Sycophant; The Village Wit ; Je- 
dediah; the Taylor’s Wife; the Smith’s Wife; the 
Village Sabbath. 7, James Barry, the Historical Pain- 
ter, &. Sir Harold. 9. Adeline (a ballad). 10, Death. 
Ul. Hore Danice. No. II. Corregio, a Tragedy; by 
Adam Ochlenschjaeger, 12. Of the Three Impostors. 
13. Translations from the Less Familiar Latin Classics. 
No. III. Seneca, the Tragic Poet. 14. Death of Mi- 
crosophus, and Sale of his Museum. 15. Recollections 
of Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. No. X1, 16. On 
Domesti¢ Politics. 17. Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence. 18. Works preparing for Publication. 19. 
Monthly List of New Publications. Monthly Register, 
&c. Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand, 
London; and William Blackwood, No, 17, Prince's 
Street, Edinburgh. 





House. A new edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 
price 5s. 


To Schoolmasters and Latin Pupils —Price 2s. 6d. 
"THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; with 
Explanatory Notes, collected from various Gram- 
marians, for the use of Schools. By W. MAVOR, LL. D. 
*,* The sale of nine very large impressions of this 
Grammar is an incottestible proof of the value of Dr. 
Mavor’s Notes, and confirms the character his edition 
maintains in Schools, for utility, accuracy, and neatness. 
London : Printed for Lackington, Haghes, and Co.; 
Scatcherd and Co,; G. and W. B. Whittaker; Long - 
man and Co. ;(Baldwin and Co.; Boosey and Sons; 
J. Richardson; J. Robinson; Ogle and Co.; and Simp- 
kin and Marshall. Of whom may be had, price 2s. 
bound, the eighteenth edition of 
PERRIN’s FRENCH SPELLING BOOK, revised and 





jimproved by Mr. Gros. 





LS OR A A 
London’: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 3f2, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editos. 
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